Auf Wiedersehen 


Mercedes Holden Singleton, °26, 
thanks the Alumni Board for 
their gift at a party in April. 

Her husband, Ralph, 23, shows off 
the bill — Ben Franklin’s picture. 


Rise IN THE FALL OF 1954, at the request of Tom 

Harris, °33, then director of the Alumni Association, 
I accepted the position of editor of the Alumni Magazine. 
At least I said I would try it for a year or so. That “year 
or so” has stretched into twelve years — twelve years, four 
directors of the Alumni Association, and two College presi- 
dents. Those twelve years have seen many changes in the 
Magazine. From an 18-24-pager, with a subscription list 
of approximately 3,500 alumni, the Magazine has grown 
into a 40-page issue, published nine times a year and sent 
to over 25,000 alumni, parents, and seniors as a gift of the 
College and the Association. 


My editorship ends with the Commencement issue 
(August), for I have submitted my resignation. As I pre- 
pare the copy for my last two issues, I should like to thank 
all of you for a number of things. 


First, let me express my deep appreciation and immense 
admiration for Arthur E. (Pinky) Princehorn, College 
photographer. Pinky through the years has been of in- 
estimable value. An expert photographer, on call at all 
hours, day or night, Pinky has been an ever-present, ever- 
dependable resource. His photographs have made a most 
important contribution to the Magazine, month after 
month, issue after issue. I cannot be too appreciative of 
his help; I know that each of you recognizes Pinky’s all- 
around excellence and worth to the College. 


Next, I want to thank you, the many alumni, faculty 
members, and administrators, who have through the years, 
written articles for the Magazine at my request. Your un- 
hesitating willingness to do so, with cheerfulness and en- 
thusiasm, has made it possible for all of us to share in your 
knowledge and wisdom, and professional experience. 

Also, my sincere appreciation to you, the many, many 
alumni and friends, who have kept us down to date on 
your careers and current addresses. Without this steady 
stream of information it would have been impossible to 
keep in touch with you. 


If space permitted, I should like to thank personally, by 
name, all of the many hundreds of you, on the campus and 
throughout the world, who have helped in one way or 
another to get me past what has seemed, at times, to be 
an insurmountable barrier between the blank page and the 
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completed and mailed issue. Through the years my greatest 
reward has been your friendship. I cherish all of you 
more than I can say. 


Finally, let me comment on what I am convinced is of 
prime importance to the well-being of Oberlin College and 
what has made the post of editor of the Alumni Magazine 
and assistant director of the Alumni Association, signifi- 
cant and rewarding. 


No one, in the twelve years I have edited the Magazine, 
has ever attempted to dictate policy or invoke any kind of 
censorship, telling me either what to print or what not to 
print. In the fullest sense of the word the Magazine has 
been a free press. Anything else would have been intoler- 
able in a college dedicated to academic freedom. At all 
times the Magazine has had a free hand in its attempt to 
keep you fully and accurately informed about your Col- 
lege, and, in addition, to acquaint you with significant 
ideas from the vast resources available in alumni and fac- 
ulty. With this vast reservoir of knowledge to draw from, 
the Magazine can continue to be an important educa- 
tional medium — a free press in a free intellectual com- 
munity. 

And now let me assure you that Oberlin College today, 
your college, is in fine shape. Don’t worry about the 
students — they are intelligent and consecrated, with few 
exceptions. Don’t worry about the faculty — they are a 
notable group of men and women, knowledgeable and 
devoted to their task. Don’t worry about the administra- 
tion — the College is in safe hands. And in Edward S. 
(Toby) Tobias, “52, you have as fine a director of the 
Alumni Association as Oberlin has ever had. In conclusion, 
don’t worry about the Alumni Magazine; Phil Tear, °43, 
my successor (more about him in the next issue), is a most 
competent person, as a good many of you know. Give him 
the cooperation you have given me and the Magazine will 
gain in stature and importance. 


One last word. I am going to miss you all. But I had 
to follow my husband to Portland, Oregon. Now an 
emeritus professor at Oberlin, he will be a visiting profes: 
sor of English at Portland State College next fall. So 
again, thank you and auf Wiedersehen. — 

Mercedes Holden Singleton, °26 
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OUR COVER shows Dennis F. Redmont, °62, author of our lead 
article (see page 4), in a typical street in Lisbon, Portugal, where 
he is currently correspondent for the Associated Press. On his 
graduation from Oberlin he was awarded the Carl Dipman Schol- 
arship, established by friends of Mr. Dipman in 1951. Dennis 
applied this scholarship toward his expenses at the Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism, which he attended the following 
year, aided, also, by an International Fellowship. Upon his grad- 
uation, with honors, in 1963, he went to work for the AP, first 
at the World Desk at the United Nations, then later in Lisbon. 
Above, Dennis is shaking hands with Premier Antonio Oliveira 
Salazar, ruler of Portugal for the past 34 years, at one of his in- 
frequent public appearances. The occasion was Salazar’s 76th 
birthday, when leaders of the Portuguese Youth Movement came 
up to compliment him. In the middle, facing the camera, is Dr. 
Silva Pais, head of the Portuguese Political Police. In the weeks 
before this picture was taken Dennis had made trips to Badajoz, 
Spain, to cover the General Delgado story; to Fatima, to report 
on a pilgrimage, which some 500,000 pilgrims attended; and one 
to the Algarve Coast of southern Portugal. He is currently cov- 
ering the Brazilian soccer team around England and Europe for 
the world soccer cup. AS 
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FIpBelePal 


Please turn the page and you will find that Dennis Redmont, 
author of our feature article this month, is listed with the 


UNITED Press instead of with the ASSOCIATED Press. That 


form is all printed — no chance for correction now. And this 
error had to happen in almost my last issue as editor. Well, as 
I said once before — don’t give up hope. We will highlight 
you, someday, by giving you the wrong job, or misspelling your 
name. M.S. 
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IN PORTUGAL 


with United Press Correspondent 


Dennis F. Redmont, ’62 


Dennis Redmont with one of Lisbon’s streetcleaners in the old Alfama section of Lisbon. 
Left is a “sneak view” of Santo Estevao church through one of the Alfama streets. 
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jp AN OBERLIN GRAD, Portugal may 

evoke Henry the Navigator, or it 
may recall a ruthless dictatorship by an 
old man who has been around for a 
long time and likes to hold on to vast 
African colonies. Or perhaps a can of 
sardines, a bottle of bubbling Rosé, or 
a tulip-shaped glass of Port. But the 
rectangular piece of land, which looks 
as if it is ready to crumble into the At- 
lantic Ocean as if smothered by Spain, 
is much more complex than the clichés. 


It is perhaps the last “undiscovered” 
country in Europe and certainly the 
least understood. The calm beaches of 
white sands and reddish rocks, where 
1.5 million tourists roasted in the sun 
last year, and the verdant countryside, 
where oxen pull the plows and the 
grapes are still foot-trodden, mask 
numerous problems. And for a _ re- 
porter, these problems are difficult to 
explain because of the delicate feelings 
of the Portuguese, and the stereotyped 
ideas that U.S. and foreign editors 
have of the country. 


The country is at war. The fact is 
noticeable along the docks of Lisbon, 
where every week tearful scenes be- 
tween soldiers and their families bring 
hundreds of persons to watch boats 


Dennis R. Redmont, ’62, is Associate 
Press Correspondent at Lisbon, Portugal. 
Born in Washington, D. C., he attended 
schools in Buenos Aires and Paris before 
coming to Oberlin. A graduate of the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, 
he joined the AP in June 1963 and was 
assigned to the World Services desk in 
New York, at the United Nations, before 


going to Lisbon. 


A fishwoman shows off her wares on the 
boat on the Tagus River. 


leave for the Portuguese territories of 
Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea. 
Many of the 100,000 men stationed in 
Africa will never return. Official fig- 


Lisbon waterfront with a Portuguese fishing 


ures, which are extremely difficult to 
come by, say that more than 500 are 
dying each year in combat with Afri- 
can rebels. 


In many cases, isolated official an- 
nouncements merely say: “Private San- 
tos was killed in a road accident in the 
North of Angola. His family has been 
notified.” After questioning, defense 
officials admit that some of the “road 
accidents” include anything from traf- 
fic fatalities to mine explosions. Often, 
deaths are given isolatedly so as not to 
worry public opinion. Hence the dif- 
ficulty for outsiders to evaluate the 
bush war. In other cases, communiques 
do not point out rebel losses, state 
merely that “the bandits suffered num- 
erous losses and several hundred na- 
tives presented themselves to authori- 
ties.” 


All the military activity is costing 
Portugal more than 40 per cent of its 
national budget to defend an area 23 
times as large as “the metropole.” But 
whatever the cost, Portugal is deter- 
mined to carry on. This is partly be- 
cause the Portuguese sincerely regard 
the territories as “overseas provinces” 
of Portugal and consider their inhab- 
itants as Portuguese. The Government 
makes a big issue of its disagreement 
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Dennis Redmont on top of the 80 million dollar Tagus River Bridge which is the longest suspension bridge in Europe to be inaugurat- 
ed on August 6. The 3,323-foot span is being built under United States Steel contract. Standing at the tip of the South tower (height 
265 feet), the wind is blowing pretty hard. Below left: An aerial view of the old section of The Alfama, with the church of Santo 
Estevao in the left corner, the Lisbon docks on the Tagus River, right and in background. 


with South Africa on racial matters, 
since there is no official discrimination 
in the territories. Unavoidably, how- 
ever, segregation exists on an economic 
level. 

Another reason the Portuguese have 
tightened their belts and imposed spe- 
cial war taxes on cigarette lighters, 
radios and matches, is that all the ter- 
ritories, except Guinea, are rich in iron 
minerals, diamonds, coffee, and sugar 
and consequently provide a valuable 
export market for metropolitan Portu- 
gal. Mozambique, as evidenced in the 
recent Rhodesian crisis, has a long 
coastline with several harbors. Lour- 
enco Marques, the capital, serves as 
an outlet for the trade of Rhodesia, 
Transvaal (South Africa), and Swazi- 
land. Beira connects Rhodesia, Malawi, 
and Zambia to the Indian Ocean with 
an extensive network of road and rail 
links. 
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But this aspect of Portugal, too, 
goes largely unreported, because nearly 
all communications with the territories 
must come through Lisbon, and what 
comes through is either heavily screen- 
ed by government censors or spoiled by 
a telephone line which sounds like boil- 
ing popcorn. Newsmen have been al- 
lowed inside the territories, but most 
of the time on government tours of 
schools, national parks and impressive 
public works. 

Americans are not Portugal's favor- 
ite people. The government is puzzled 
why the United States does not sup- 
port its African policies since both are 
supposedly fighting the same enemy, 
Communism, but on different fields. 
In conversations, officials will explain 
that the African rebels are supplied 
and indoctrinated by Communist Chi- 
nese in Tanzania, much like the Viet 
Cong in North Vietnam. Besides, the 


United States should be thankful for 
using the air base in the Azores, with- 
out paying a cent, the officials say. 
Many officials believe the American 
news agencies have an axe to grind and 
are automatically hostile to the regime. 
Last March, for example, Foreign Min- 
ister Franco Nogueira alleged there 
was “increasing hostility” to Portugal 
among foreign correspondents. The 
political police had previously an- 
nounced it was “taking legal proceed- 
ings” against representatives of two 
agencies because of “reports aimed at 
endangering the good name of Portu- 
gal and the credit and prestige of the 
state.” But the proceedings, motivated 
by reports of student arrests and sub- 
sequent hospitalizations, were dropped. 
There is no censorship on outgoing 
copy, but foreign newsmen are repri- 
manded for stories which put Portugal 
in an unfavorable light, and telex and 
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Dennis Redmont with the church of Santo 
Estevao in the background. 


phones are tapped. Some of us have 
been called in for questioning by the 
political police. On the personal level, 
of course, this has little effect. Many 
Portuguese have families in the United 
States and in Western Europe to 
where they are emigrating legally and 
illegally at the rate of about 100,000 
persons a year. 

Emigration, through money sent back 
home, is contributing to Portugal's 
economic development. Premier An- 
tonio de Oliveira Salazar, who at 77 
is now celebrating the 40th anniver- 
sary of the regime, speaks with pride 
of his country’s achievements. Public 
revenues have risen 12-fold, illiteracy 
in the school population has dropped 
from 70 percent to zero, living stand- 
ards have tripled, industrial production 
is rising annually at the rate of 11.7 
percent, and the number of university 
students has risen almost sixfold. 

“We have worked hard and we 
might well say that we worked alone, 
at a time when much is said about 
subsidies and technical aid and every- 
thing seems to depend on them,” Sala- 
zar said in a recent interview. “We 
do not owe our progress to gifts or 
special favors from any country.” 

The Portuguese is proud of his past: 
the great explorers like Vasco da Gama 
and the men who resisted the troops 
of Napoleon. 

This pride, and sensitiveness, cou- 
pled with a lack of precision, makes it 
very difficult to obtain any exact in- 
formation from him. Statistics usually 
are years late in appearing. A written 
request for the 1964 Gross National 
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Product figure made one year ago by 
the AP has remained unanswered. 
Complete election figures from last 
November, when about 1.5 million tax- 
paying and educated Portuguese voted 
for the advisory National Assembly, 
are still not available. 

There are compensations to the old- 
fashioned approach. 

There is a certain charm in having 
to clamber up five flights to a notary 
public to obtain certification that your 
signature is, in effect, your signature 
on an official document. You must 
sign all office business on a sheet of 
lined blue paper, across a stamp, not 
overlapping the figure, with room for 
scribbling the date on the tiny sticker, 
without touching the leaf. 

In other fields, fiercely upheld tradi- 
tions soon conquer a visitor. Students, 
for example, especially in the old uni: 
versity town of Coimbra still observe 
rigid and romantic customs in_ their 
classes, wearing black gowns and stick- 
ing colored ribbons on their studying 
boards. Every year, the burning of the 
ribbons at graduation time and a loud 
parade through the streets offer them 
one of the only authorized outlets for 
moderate criticism of their teachers and 
leaders. Bullfighting, where the bulls 
are not killed in the ring and are 
fought from the saddle of an unpro- 
tected horse, attracts thousands of Por- 
tuguese to the rings every Sunday. 
Soccer, the king of sports, draws world- 
wide attention in other football-playing 
countries, since the Portuguese have 
one of the best teams which plays in 
the grand old style. The mournful but 
poignant Fado song, where black-clad 
singers intone “viva a tristeza” (long 
live sadness), also brings stern Lisboans 
to tiny taverns on the seven hills over 
the river Tagus. 


In most of the public events one can 
discern a strange fatalism, which comes 
partly from decades of adherence to 
unquestioned traditional values. 


Newfangled ideas are usually not 
popular. Many supporters of Premier 
Salazar will tell you that democracy 
will never work in Portugal. Opposi- 
tionists will speak about it as a state of 
paradise, which will solve all ills of 
the country. For Portugal is trying dili- 
gently to make an elegant transition 
from the past to the present. For a for- 
eign observer, it is difficult to predict 
in what measure she will succeed. 
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Letters 
to the Editor 


Trees 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I read and enjoyed the article “Oberlin 
and Her Trees Today,” in the December 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

I graduated from Oberlin in 1926. At 
that time, many of the streets were Gothic 
cathedral naves, the piers the boles of the 
elms, the vaults their arched, leaved, and 
interlacing branches. 

I was interested in the multiplicity of the 
types of trees that the College is planting. 
But please don’t forget the Chinese Scholar 
(Sophora, Japonica) Tree. It is truly a 
beauty. They have one of them in the fa- 
mous Pittsburgh Mellon Square of which 
you no doubt have heard, and I think that 
it is the prettiest tree in the park. 

W. Lee MILLER, *26, M.D. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Happy 


TO THE EDITOR; 

I am happy to hear via Time that Ober- 
lin students have finally found a socially 
accepted way of venting the aggressions 
that inevitably build up at Oberlin. “Mur- 
dering” fellow students is so much better 
than picketing the President. 

Cat SKINNER JR., °64 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 


Appreciates Explanation 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I appreciated the explanation of the dis- 
continuance of the GST given in President 
Carr’s annual report. The realization that 
Oberlin is a college and not a university, 
that we are handicapped to maintain a high 
standard of a graduate school in a single 
field makes the choice of its closing more 
reasonable, as the few number of theological 
students made it necessary. We, alumni, 
did not send enough young men to maintain 
it. Also we were reminded in the President's 
report that the School of Theology was 
poorly integrated into the life of the col- 
lege. Of that I have memories. ““Theologs” 
were somewhat apart from the mainstream 
of college activities. Yet President King, 
Dean Bosworth and Professor Hutchins 
were very much the center of Oberlin as 
we knew it. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the Bosworth Memorial. Why could not the 
building be used for social science and re- 
ligious education on the college level? It 
could be the center of volunteers in home 
and foreign Peace Corps work. It would 
have the office for the Shansi missions in 
Formosa and India. It would be a natural 
place for the classes in Japanese language. 
It could be the center for a campus ministry 
under a very able leader. 

Thus the Bosworth Memorial Building of 
the GST could remain to serve the present 
age in a manner worthy of the great lead- 
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ers of Oberlin’s past. 


Dora CLEMMER MATHEWs, ‘15 
Tucson, Arizona 


Oberlin-in-Israel 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Time to add a few postscripts to my last 
letter of a few months ago. 

1) Esther and I are very pleased to an- 
nounce the birth of our son, Avishahar 
(Hebrew meaning — Father of Dawn) on 
April 10, brother to Ariel, now a healthy, 
exuberant 3)/2-year-old. 

2) Neglected to mention last time that 
we met Dave Zinman, °58, when he came 
to direct the Israeli Philharmonic Orchestra 
for a special series of concerts a year ago. 
He certainly was very well received here, 
and we were very pleased to see another 
sign of Oberlin’s successes here. He’s been 
part-director of the Netherlands’ Chamber 
Orchestra in Amsterdam with Syzmon Gold- 
berg and has received many outstanding no- 
tices for his conducting talent. Judith Liber 
Reeve, °61, plays harp with the Israeli Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and we see her rather 
often at concerts. Perhaps too early to talk 
of an Oberlin-in-Israel Club, but who 
knows? At any rate, Esther and I'd love to 
greet any Oberlinians roaming around this 
part of the world. 

SAMUEL FEINSTEIN, *51 
(Israel Avnion) 
Kiryat Tiven, Israel 


The Brand Copper Beech Tree 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Mr. John M. C. Hannah, ex ‘27, of 
Alloa, Scotland, suggests that some reader 
of the Alumni Magazine can verify his sur- 
mise that the copper beech tree on West 
Coliege Street is the one “which has quite 
a romantic history,” as detailed in his letter 
to the editor in the April issue of the 
Alumni Magazine. 

I am sorry not to verify Mr. Hannah's 
surmise, because the tree on West College 
Street is not the Brand copper beech. On 
the contrary, the original copper beech is 
still standing in Mr. Hannah’s grandmoth- 
ers yard at 81 South Professor Street, and 
it is in a very thriving condition. The house 
has been made into apartments, one of 
which I have occupied since 1949, and the 
story of this tree’s wanderings has come to 
me from the Brand family. 

The history of this tree is truly “roman- 
tic.” The seedling tree was “dug up and 
potted” in England in 1902 by Mr. Ian C. 
Hannah, as a gift for his prospective moth- 
er-inlaw, Mrs. James Brand, then trans- 
ported across the Atlantic by his bride-to- 
be, Miss Edith Brand, to be planted in the 
garden at 81 South Professor Street, where 
it lived for 13 years. Then the Hannah 
family came to Oberlin to live, and the 
beech was moved to their home at 163 Elm 
Street, for a stay of 9 years. At the end 
of that time, the Hannah family left Oberlin 
for a new home in Scotland, so the copper 
beech was returned to 81 South Professor 
Street, this time planted in the front yard. 
Now, after these changes of habitat, this 
tree has grown into a very beautiful and 
impressive tree, towering majestically far 
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above the housetops, treasured by all who 
live in the house. And rarely does a day 
pass on which some passerby does not stop 

to admire it. 
Mr. Hannah's family has indeed left an 

“attractive memorial” in Oberlin. 

Mrs. LEIGH ALEXANDER 

Oberlin, Ohio 
If anyone knows the origin and date of 
planting of the copper beech tree on West 
College street on the south side of the old 
Conservatory (now succeeded by the King 
Memorial Building), please let us know. 
— Ed. 


No Soap 


TORLITES EDITOR: 


Oberlin has always been known as a pro’ 
gressive school from the time of admission 
of women to the present. There have always 
been talented eccentrics as well as a greater 
number of talented normals! 

For these eccentrics I had, while a stu- 
dent, an amused tolerance, and I still do. 
I was not amused, however, while having 
breakfast on June 11, in South Hall to see 
three male students whom I considered to 
be neither talented nor eccentric. I regarded 
them as being plain dirty both in their wear- 
ing apparel and their physical appearance. 

In my opinion, an accepted part of edu- 
cation is cleanliness! I am sure that anyone 
appearing in the past at Gray Gables in the 
condition of these three men and a few 
others I happened to see on campus would 
have been invited by Mrs. Dudley not to 
return. I see no reason why Oberlin or any 
other college tolerates such a condition of 
filth. Beards can be reasonably neat, and 
poverty can at least be clean on a college 
campus. 

As a dermatologist, I feel that any future 
donations could probably be utilized in the 
form of soap for this minority in a large 
student body. 

JoHN G. McConany, °41, M.D. 


New Castle, Pennsylvania 


Voice of The Militant 


TO THE EDITOR: 

What is the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
doing offering its pages to army (WAC) 
recruiting campaigns? If this was an ad- 
vertisement, it should have been paid for 
and labeled as such. It seems that Oberlin 
has forgotten a number of its traditions 
of late, and anti-militarism was one. What 
of the successful campaign ten years ago 
to laugh R.O.T.C. off campus? 

Rather than promoting militarism, a 
number of us are more concerned with the 
present excessive militarism. Your article 
seems another instance of the university 
lending its services to the military, such as 
President Carr's recent support for the 
grossly unfair Selective Service Examina- 
tion. How about equal time or an article 
on the sit-in, which opposed Oberlin’s aid 
to the Draft? Instead of “What the Serv- 
ice Offers to Women,” Oberlinians should 
be reiterating our historic concern with 
“What War Takes Away from Us All.” 

Ropert L. KUTTNER, °65 
Frepric L. DuBow, °65 
Berkeley, California 


The Humanistic Approach 


TO THE EDITOR: 


One sentence in Andrew Bongiorno’s ex- 
cellent and interesting article, “These Stu- 
dents,’ in the April 1966 issue of the 
O.A.M. startled me: On rereading the en- 
tire article, this sentence seems to me in- 
consistent with the bulk of his material. 
Also, I disagree with its thesis. The sen- 
tence reads: “Oberlin students, and the 
institution itself, are oriented toward the 
sciences and the social sciences, these being 
deemed the studies that best fit the activist 
to promote the welfare of his society and 
his world.” For those who decry quoting 
an author out of context, I recommend 
that they read Professor Bongiorno’s entire 
article. 


I expect that since 1930, when I grad- 
uated from Oberlin, a major in history, 
with minors in French and the history of 
art, my work would classify me as a social 
welfare activist. I have been engaged dur- 
ing these years in the fields of public as- 
sistance, community health and welfare or- 
ganization, and family casework. Certainly 
there is diversity of opinion among profes- 
sional social workers and social welfare 
educators at the graduate level as to the 
best preparation for welfare work. Some 
advocate a social science graduate back- 
ground while others, including myself, cast 
their votes for a liberal, humanist educa- 
tion. I am therefore concerned as to who 
“deems” that science and social science 
study best fit the activist for a welfare 
career. 


Recently the profession of social work 
has been exploring the use of some sub- 
professional personnel or technicians to 
take some of the load off the inadequate 
number of fully qualified professional staff 
members. In interviewing recent A.B. can- 
didates for positions for such sub-profes- 
sionals in my own agency, I have been 
surprised and heartened at the caliber and 
number of applicants. I have been fas- 
cinated to receive as many applicants from 
students whose majors were in the humani- 
ties as from those who majored in the so- 
cial sciences. I have also been intrigued to 
observe that the enthusiasm of the human- 
ist group for the welfare task is fully equal 
to the enthusiasm of the social science ma- 
jors for our positions. I asked one English 
major how she came to be interested in 
social work. Her answer was that it came 
inevitably through her reading Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Shaw, and Arnold! 


Perhaps my age is showing, but as I look 
back on my first years (the college ones, 
not the previous one in which I attended 
kindergarten, grade school and high school 
in the town of Oberlin), my social activist 
inspirations were derived, I believe, from 
King, Bosworth, Wager, Sherman, Ward, 
Lord, Holmes, Horner, Artz, and Fletcher. 
Can you identify the scientist? In my in- 
dividual case (a non-scientific approach, as 
was Bongiorno’s article), the non-scientists 
win. 


RALPH Ormssy, *30 
Family Service of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


‘Testing 
and 
Protesting 


College administers 
Selective Service Tests 


on campus 


By ALICE GALVANI, °54 


Photographs by ANDREW STOFAN 


Mrs. Alice Galvani, °54, assistant director, 
Office of Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing, with David Socolofsky, °66. In the 
background, Mr. Baker of Buildings and 
Grounds. Above: Daniel VanEyck, dean of 
men, observing examinees signing in before 
going to Bryant Lecture Hall to take the 
test. 
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@ COLLEGE was selected as 

one of the test centers for the 
Selective Service College Qualification 
Test to be given nationwide on May 
14, May 21, and June 3. Shortly after 
the announcement was made that the 
College would serve in this capacity 
a number of students on campus start- 
ed a protest movement aimed at pre- 
venting the administration of the test. 
Finney Chapel had been announced as 
the meeting place for students to gather 
for preliminary instruction. 

By 7:00 a. m. on May 14, crowds of 
students were walking around Finney 
Chapel carrying signs of one kind or 
another. Some signs protested the war 
in Vietnam; some protested the draft 
itself; some protested the qualification 
test on the grounds it discriminated 
against non-college attending males. 
Marching with the students were a few 
members of the faculty. 

A small group of students had estab- 
lished themselves in the doorway of 
Finney Chapel to prevent anyone en- 
tering. The situation was tense. At this 
moment President Carr, Dean Vance, 


and a number of others in the admin- 


istration approached the Chapel. Presi- 
dent Carr addressed the group block- 
ing the entrance. He asked them sev- 
cral times to remove themselves from 
the doorway so the test administrators 
could enter. The students in the door- 
way refused to move. Then President 
Carr turned to the examinees present, 
and told them to report to Hales Gym 
nasium for instructions and the assign- 
ment of testing rooms. Turning back 
to the group in the doorway he warn- 
ed them that if they tried to block the 
entrance to Hales Gymnasium they 
would be separated from the College. 
They could picket if they liked. After 
a hurried consultation among the stud- 
ent leaders there was no move to block 
any further taking of the test. The 
picketers contented themselves with 
parading silently in front of Hales 
Gymnasium. On Tappan Square, an’ 
other contingent of students carried 
signs supporting the Green Berets in 
Vietnam. And so 702 men were ex- 
amined (including many of those orig’ 
inally carrying signs of protest). 
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President Carr talks with the press. Right: 
In front of Finney Chapel students protest- 
ing the Selective Service test. Far right: 
Dorothy Smith, °29, director, placement and 
graduate counseling, giving instructions with 
the help of Bernard Adams, dean of stu- 


dents and lecturer in English. 


Oberlin College believes, as it al- 
ways has, in the right of any citizen 
to make his views known, but recog- 
nizes a corresponding responsibility not 
to encroach on the rights of others. 
Those students who blocked the door- 
way of Finney Chapel were definitely 
encroaching on the rights of all those 
young men who wished to take the 
test. This Oberlin could not tolerate. 


On May 21, the date of the second 
test, a group of Oberlin students walk- 
ed in a large circle in front of Finney 
Chapel carrying their signs of protest, 
but made no attempt to prevent any- 
one from entering the building. On 
the date of the third test, June 3, there 
were no marchers, no signs of protest 


at all. 


In the three days of testing, the 
Placement Office, under Miss Dorothy 
M. Smith, °29, examined 1600 young 
men of whom 704 were students of 
Oberlin College and 896 were students 
from other colleges and high schools. 


A make-up test for the benefit of 
all those young men who were unable 
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to take the test on the first three dates 
was scheduled for June 24 at Oberlin 
and all the other test centers across 
the nation. 


Following is the text of President 
Carr’s announcement to the students: 


“The test scheduled to take place on 
this campus at nine o'clock this morn- 
ing is an integral part of the process 
by which the laws of the United States 
concerning the military service obliga- 
tions of its citizens, and, in particular, 
of its students, are being carried out. 
The officers of Oberlin College, exer- 
cising their proper authority and re- 
sponsibility have agreed that the Col- 
lege serve as one of the many centers 
at which this test is being given today. 
Without their presence in this build- 
ing, the test cannot take place. 


“At a time of crisis, when loud 
shouts of disagreement are being heard, 
a liberal definition of free speech is 
needed. In recent years the courts have 
greatly broadened the definition of 
free speech — a change that I support. 
It is only when vigorous use of free 


speech seriously interferes with the 
rights of others that its limits are 
reached. In my judgment, you will 
have exceeded these limits if you pre- 
vent college officers from entering this 
building and thereby make it impossible 
for many hundreds of students to take 
the test here today. Accordingly I re- 
guest that you immediately desist from 
your efforts to prevent these officers 
from performing their duties to Ober- 
lin College and to the government of 
the United States. If you do not do 
this by 8:15 I shall ask the students 
taking the test to go at once to Hales 
Gymnasium to receive their instruc’ 
tions. 


“If you make any further attempt 
to interfere with the administration of 
the test at Hales Gymnasium, I will 
order the immediate suspension of the 
test today and I will at once exercise 
my authority under the By-Laws of 
Oberlin College to separate from the 
College any of its students known to 
be attempting to interfere with the 
administration of the test.” AS, 
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Setting for Arabesque, 19377, Mummers’ first all-male musical. 


Leads in Arabesque are Frank Numbers, 
°41, and Murrow Schwinn, °36. 


MUMMERS presen... 
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By Karrine MacGrasHan Baxtey, °28 
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Murrow Schwinn (Dorothea) sings, “I Have 
a Heart of My Own.” Below: The Ensemble. 
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OBERLIN’S PRIMARY 
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PURPOSE was never to foster the 
creative arts, there seems always to 
have been a spontaneous underground 


Katrine MacGlashan Baxley, ’28, is a free 
lance writer. Many of her sketches, book 
reviews, and personal interviews have ap- 
peared in Mademoiselle, and in various 
newspapers in Westchester County, N. Y. 
Recent articles of hers appearing in the 
Alumni Magazine are: “Signs and Won: 
ders” (December, 1965) and ‘Karamu: The 
House the Jelliffes Built” (April, 1966). 
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Robert Bliss, °37, as Elspeth. Right: Coach- 
es Jane Phillips, “41, left, and Margaret 
Lyon, °38, right, put the chorus through 
its paces at a rehearsal of Arabesque. 


of such activity. A notable example 
was the creation of the Mummers, just 
30 years ago, as a showcase for under- 
graduate talent in the theatre arts. To 
Robert Cogswell, °38, Frederick Brew- 
ster, °37,and Lawrence Gill, °37, goes 
the credit for its founding. Student- 
written, directed, and financed, its first 
productions were all-male musicals, pat- 
terned on those of organizations like 
the Princeton Triangle Club and the 
Harvard Hasty Pudding Institute. 
Although the cast was all-male, wo- 
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The three Bolskeviks are: Robert Webster, 
Sherwood Moran, °39. 


men were employed as_ production 
staff, stage crew, and coaches. This 
system continued for six years, untii, 
on the verge of World War II, girls 
trod the boards in a Mummers show 
for the first time. After a hiatus due to 
the war, the coeds remained a fixture. 
Fred Brewster, °37, handled produc- 
tion and promotion for the first show, 
Arabesque, given in February 1937. It 
was co-authored by David Barry, °38, 
and Richard Eastman, °37. Brewster 
writes: “Arabesque concerned a British 


expedition into Arabia in quest of 
the origin of the Arabic numeric sys- 
tem. The cast included a typical Eng- 
lish lord (Max Ervin, °40), his beau- 
tiful daughter (Murrow Schwinn, °36, 
director of administrative services at 
Oberlin), a mad scientist (Lewis Book- 
walter, °38), the hero, an omnipotent 
guide (Frank Numbers, °41), a band 
of Arabs, headed by a _half-Scottish, 
half-Arabic leader named Abdul Mac- 
(John Finch, °38) and a 


chorus line of Harem ‘beauties.’ Action 


Sanderson 


was complicated, involving kidnapping 
by Arabs and the presence of Bol- 
sheviks.” 

After the performance an editorial 
in the Oberlin Review commented: 
“The production had the effect of 
scraping off cobwebs in the minds of 
its audience. It was undeniably fresh, 
vigorous and youthful.” 

A reviewer in the same issue stated: 
“By and large Arabesque was colorful. 
Color they promised us and color they 
gave us . . . We will long remember 
the Harem chorus and Mr. Gendall’s 
voluptuous solo (Robert Gendall, °38), 
both so in keeping with an all-male 
chorus, yet so refined.” 

The songs were memorable, es- 
pecially Eastman’s melodies and Lane’s 
lyrics, such as Dorothea’s (Murrow 
Schwinn’s) I Have a Heart of My 
Own. Others were As Long As I Live 
and Out Where the Night Begins. 


The campus hummed the tunes from 
Arabesque and the musicals that fol- 
lowed long after plot involvements and 
comic dialogue had become fuzzy in the 
memory. 


Mumblings of 1938 


The following year saw Mumblings 
of 1938 with the Tyromaniac, book 
and direction by William Mezger, °38; 
music by Jack Stern, “39, and Max 
Ervin, °40. Mumblings, a take-off on 
psychiatry, chronicled the deeds of a 


Mumblings of 1938 with the Tyromaniac. Eleanor Neel, °38, left, and Jane Edwards, °38 


zany (John Finch) whose compul- 
sion it was to shear off the ties of 
his friends and acquaintances. Prom- 
inent in the cast were Don Schneidt, 
a special student in the Conservatory, 
as the psychiatrist, and Max Ervin as 
the Tyromaniac’s “enticingly feminine” 
daughter. Joseph Stella, °39, was Miss 
Pruny Hinks, the nurse, and Reginald 
Twiggs, “39, was a bodyguard. As the 
zany's wife, the late Thornton Zanolli, 
°38, added another to the list of fem- 
inine impersonations for which he was 
famous on campus. Directed by Mar- 
garet Lyon, °38, the ballet by the ear- 
nest if somewhat heavy-footed chorus 
delighted the audience, and the music 
was found by the Review to have “the 
right Kostelanitz touch.” Typical of 
the songs were, “Oh Doctor” by Jack 
Stern and Max Ervin and “You're My 
Stimulation, I'm Your Response,” by 
Ruby Shaw, °40. 

In a recent letter to the Alumni 
Magazine, Mr. Mezger gives a sidelight 
on the difficulties of production then 
prevailing: 

“Our big problem was a place to 
rehearse. We used Sturgis Hall to some 
extent and made unauthorized use of 
one of the women’s literary club rooms 
upstairs. The chorus in rehearsing their 
dance put quite a bow in one of the 
interior walls . . . We were asked to 


find other quarters. 
“In those days Finney Chapel was 
used for dramatic productions. The 


(makeup crew), look over their handiwork (Reece Lewis, °38, dressed for a lead role.) 
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platform was extended, a proscenium 
arch erected, lines were thrown over 
the beams above, and all scenery, prop- 
erties, lights, switchboard, lightbridge 
had to be trucked in and set up. Scen- 
ery for the Mummers was painted in 
the ODA quarters, which were lo- 
cated in one of the storerooms adjacent 
to the Old Inn, where the present Inn 
and Hall Auditorium now stand. 


“It was necessary to strike the en- 
tire stage and accoutrements by one or 
two o'clock Sunday morning. This had 
something to do with the basic relig- 
ious purpose of the Chapel, or so we 
understood. To haul the material be- 
tween the Chapel and ODA head- 
quarters we used a small half-ton pick- 
up truck. It would make about a dozen 
trips between final curtain and the 
deadline for vacating the chapel. It 
was always loaded to the springs.” 


In an effort to publicize Tyroman- 
iacs, Mummers staged a moustache- 
and-beard-growing contest among the 
student body. Such a procedure on the 
campus today would be a sure way to 
court oblivion! 


It Might Happen Here 


Special promotion was made also for 
the third show, It Might Happen Here, 
but was probably not necessary, since 
the word leaked out that it was a satire 
on campus personalities and customs. 
Given in the year of 1939-40, the re- 


Joe Stella, “39, played the part of the nurse. 
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vue dealt with the woes inherent in a 
faculty ban on dating and especially 
the tribulations of Betty Coed (Frank 
Arthur, “42) and her swain Joe Col- 
lege (George Winwood, °39) who are 
caught “spooning” in the Varsity, a 
campus eating place now gone. Thinly 
veiled caricatures of professors and ad- 
ministrators abounded, but said a com- 
mentator in the Alumni Magazine, 
“The Mummers show caused less stir 
than had been anticipated.” Book was 
listed as the work of one Fagin Fogg, 
a cover-name for a collective venture 
by Robert Dixon, °37, (now associate 
professor of psychology at Oberlin), 
Michael Krouse, °39, William Jacob- 
son, “42, Frederic Fairfield, *40, Tho- 
mas Boardman, °39, Jerome Klein, °39, 
and Robert MacMillan, °39. Music was 
by Jack Stern. Prominent in the cast 
were college wags Reg Twiggs, as 
Dean Whistle (Wittke), William 
Fisher, “41, as Dean Fuzzworth (Bos- 
worth), Spartoco DiBiasio, °*40, as 
Professor Hannibal (Alexander), Fred- 
erick Marks, °40, as Professor Starch 
(Artz) and Theodore Chandler, °43, as 


Professor Dove (Love). 


Starting from Scratch 


Setting for the 1940 production, 
Starting From Scratch, was a mythical 
European kingdom. There were 180 
students involved, including the cast, 
3 choruses, the orchestra, and back- 


The late Thornton Zanolli, 38, as the Tyro- 


Maniac & wife. 
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into Betty Coed. 


stage crew. Of this ambitious venture 
Alan Harrow, °42, comments in the 
Review, “The show played to a rec- 
ord breaking audience. It is in the style 
of a Broadway musical, with intricate 
dance steps and colorful costumes and 
featuring a specialty dance by some of 
the heavier members of the football 
squad. The cast includes five of the 
funniest comedians on campus, Sparky 
DiBiasio, Freddy Marks, Bertram Pren- 
sky, 42, Norman Lyle, °42, (killed in 
World War II), and Robert Fleischer, 
"41, as well as two freshman finds, 
Paul Modlish, *43, and Merton Bern- 
stein, °43, as the serious romantic 
leads.” 

Book was by Bert Prensky, score by 
Allison Bell, °40. Eleven additional 
songs, written by Ruby Shaw, °40, and 
Charles Butler, °42, were arranged for 
the 25 piece orchestra by Allison Bell, 
Arthur King, 41, and John Worley, 
"42. Phillip Johnson, °40, conducted. 

In 1941 came Phi Beta Pigskin by 
Alan Harrow, °42, and Don Bundy, 
“41, who directed it. The score was by 
Charles Butler, °42, William Channon, 
43, and Louis Mennini, °43, arranged 
by John Worley, °42. The plot fol- 
lows the fortunes of Willie Scroggs, a 
football: minded mountaineer who heads 
North and becomes a football hero on 
a college campus. Our hero (Norman 


It Might Happen Here, 1939. Antoinette Zanolli DiBiasio, °40, turns Frank Arthur, °42, 


Lyle, who also took the lead in the 
previous year’s opus), encounters trou- 
ble in the person of a sophisticated col- 
lege girl (William Hamilton, 742). 
Outstanding also were Kenneth Row- 
ley, °42, as Willie’s “elastic-faced room- 
mate,” and Charles Schwerin, °43, as 
Crumpet Lamarr, his girl friend. In 
the cast were Bob Fleischer, as Pa, El- 
wood Krueger, °41, as Ma, and Van 
Cleve Morris, °43, as Brother. 


Alan and Arthur, °45, Harrow, co- 
authored His Honor Wouldn't Like It, 
an anniversary musical marking the 
Sth year of production and this year, 
1942, saw the end of the tradition. 
Prominently cast was Bill Hamilton, 
who had gained a reputation in prev- 
ious shows as an apt handler of fem- 
inine roles, Kenny Rowley, also an 
adept performer, as were also Van 
Cleve Morris, William Silverberg, °45, 
and Elmer Engstrom, °43. 


Enter the Women 


Engstrom was the author of the °42 


offering, which brought coeds into 
acting parts. “GIRLS, REAL ONES, 
(CAST FOR First TIME IN MUMMERS 
PRODUCTIONS” said the headlines. “For 
the first time in history the Mummers 
Club will use women in the cast of its 


annual production when it presents El 
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mer Engstrom’s musical comedy Borscht 
Horizons, which tells of the effort of 
two New York song-writers to recruit 
200 Russian girls for an extravaganza.” 

Borscht into trouble 
when the college clamped down on its 
presentation because of certain inad- 
visable matter on the advertising post- 
ers. College buildings were off-limits 
to the cast, but rehearsals went on in 
the basement of the Varsity. In due 
time, and after retractions and apolo- 
gies, the strictures were removed and 
the show met its opening date, the last 
one before war called a halt. 

Thus ends the early period. It was 
fantastic, frivolous, funny. The comedy 
was broad, the scores melodious. Mum- 
ers continued in this vein through the 
first two productions after the war. 


Horizons ran 


Front and Centaur, the 1946 musical, 
set in mythical Overland College, had 
a script by Esther Rose Mary Miret, 
47, Richard Phelps, °47, and Milli- 
cent Blodgett, °46. The 20-piece orches- 
tra was conducted by Bernard Baskin, 
48, who wrote the score, with orches- 
tration by Jaroslav Holesovsky, °47. 

In Thirty Days Hath Terwilliger, in 
1947, by Robert Taylor, °47, and 
Ralph Brown, °47, Eugene Kaza, °48, 
was cast as “an Ozark hillbilly seek- 
ing fame and fortune in the big city 
with his violin.” 


An Ambitious Era Opens 


But with the staging of An Apple a 
Day early in 1948 begins a more am- 
bitious era. Bernard Baskin, who has 


since written Broadway musicals, was 
again the composer. His score was rated 
“professional,” the key songs being 
distributed by a music company even 
before the opening of the show. The 
book, by Henry Wardle, °47, deals with 
a modern Judgment of Paris. In the 
cast were Edith Martin-du Theil, °49, 
Charles Petree, °48, Bradford Warner, 
50, Ruth Atkinson, *51, and Stanley 
Petrulis, °50. 

The director was Niko Psacharo- 
poulos, “50, who made his debut at 
Oberlin with this opus. Between the 
years of 1947 and 1951, he was re- 
sponsible for at least 10 productions to 
which he brought deft technical skill. 
Mummers at this time showed a period 
of intense creative activity in such var- 
ious media as verse-drama, dance- 


Betty Coed ponders the problematical problem of the faculty ban on datin 
Arthur, °42, (Betty Coed); John Rawlinson, °42 (House Matron); Robert 
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g. Left to right: Stuart Dunh: A?) . » Frank 
Flelschers 4i0( De. Moldiaeye , (YW President); Fran 
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Starting from Scratch, 1940. Donald Eells, °42 (chorine), captures the attention of Spartoco 
DiBiasio, *40 (King of Exemia), while Frederick Marks, °40 (prime minister) registers 


disapproval. 


drama, one-act plays, and musicals, all, 
with but few exceptions, being student 
written. 


Over the Thanksgiving week end of 
1948-49 Mummers presented Second 
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Square, a musical dealing with the joys 
and sorrows of the Ajax Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. The script was by a °47 
graduate, Ralph Brown, who had writ- 
ten Thirty Days Hath Terwilliger. For 
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Starting from Scratch. Left to right: Merton Bernstein, °43, Norman Lyle, °42 (killed in 
the war), Bertram Prensky, '42, Paul Modlish, °43. 


this effort, Bernard Baskin wrote five 
songs, others being by Allan Garb, 
"51, Robert Wood, 49, and Thomas 
McCormick, *50. Judith Fineman, °52, 
furnished choreography for a chorus of 
eight dancers. James Bostain, °51, and 
Robert Light, “50, were male leads as 
high pressure business executives, Bev- 
erly Hunziker, °50, played an adoring 
secretary. Others cast were Alice 
Ward, °50, John Kander, *51, Bunny 
Spector, °52, Edith Martin-du Theil, 
49, and Thomas Jenkins, 50. Charles 
Blackwell, °50, was narrator. Director 
was Niko Psacharopoulos. 


Second Square proved so appealing 
that it was repeated some years later, 
which makes me wonder why Mum- 
mers shouldn’t keep on hand a stock 
of previous productions to repeat from 
time to time, when creativity seems to 
be at low ebb, or simply to re-stage for 
the intrinsic merit of the production? 
Or what about an anniversary tribute, 
with scenes from memorable shows? 
Scripts and scores of some shows are 
on hand in the library and the desk 
drawers of former Mummers should 
supply others. 


The New Look 


With the staging of Opus 2 in De- 
cember 1949, the New Look was well 
under way. A reviewer spoke of “the 
wealth of talent and precision staging.” 
Opus 2, a revue by James Goldman 
(brother of William, °52), and John 
Kander, “51, directed by Psacharo- 
poulos, “alternates good old-fashioned 
belly-laugh-producing comedy,” said 
the reviewer, “with artistic ballet and 
musical numbers.” Especially appealing 
were the take-offs on gangster movies, 
Bogart-Bacall films, et cetera, for which 
Paul Arnold, °40, then instructor (now 
professor) of art, designed sets. La 
Fanciulla del Farmer, Kander’s satire 
on early 19th century Italian compos- 
ers and librettists, was found vastly 
amusing, especially the solo of Bella- 
donna, the farmer’s daughter, (Eunice 
Luccock Corfman, 50) which began: 


My mother died when I was young; 

She was underfed and overstrung; 

My father brought me up. 

I'm long on brawn and short on 
charm, 

I've never left the farm... 


A high-point was the choreography 
of Judy Fineman, for modern ballet 
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numbers, another innovation on cam 
pus which has become a welcome part 
of the dramatic scene. 

Said a reviewer, “The audience was 
not sure what they were getting for 
their money at first when the Mum- 
mers unveiled their informal opening. 
The 


sauntered up on 


down the aisles, 
started what 
seemed to be a generally confused re- 


hearsal and gradually evolved a cur’ 


cast wandered 


Stage, 


tain raiser.” 
Involved in the experiment was a 
talented cast that included Charlie 


Blackwell, Jim Bostain, Thomas Bren- 
nan, 51, Donald La Mon, *50, William 
Krueger, “55, and Meredith Parsons, 
yan 

The year 1950 was probably the 
apex of this period for diversity and 
number of productions and for sheer 
output of energy. It was in 1950 that 
the Mummers initiated a Workshop, 
held Sunday afternoon, in which teams 
of writer, actors, and director gave 
scenes for the criticism of the Mum- 
mers board and some 40 or 50 of their 
fellows. Occasionally they heard a lec- 
ture by a member of the faculty. Some- 
times a special session was held, as in 
the Shaw symposium or the seminar 
on style, when excerpts from such di- 
verse playwrights as Noel Coward, 
Clifford Odets, Moliere, and Euripides 
acted as a challenge to versatility. 

Mummers put their 
practice in the Spring of 1950 when a 
clipped and mannered curtain-raiser 
titled The Master's Degree by Jon 
Swan, °50, a light-hearted treatment of 
an Adam and Eve theme, preceded 
Oracle at Coney, a drama of serious 
intent. 


theories into 


This play brought widespread com- 
ment. The author, Sam Gallo, *50, a 
writer whose stories have been publish- 
ed by such magazines as The Prairie 
Schooner, developed the theme of 
death in dramatic form as his charac- 
ters eddied through a Coney Island 
arcade, trying to see into the future 
through the medium of a life-size for- 
tune-telling puppet. Old Grandma, a 
modern Delphic oracle, hands out banal 
printed cards of prophecy, but voices 
for the benefit of the audience more 
accurate, if more lethal, readings from 
the immutable hand of Fate. 

Leads were William Bunney, 
and Julie Von Szeliski, °53, as newly 
weds, Kinzer Habecker and Hildreth 


Katchen, °53. as two children, Yolanda 


a 
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Brown, 749, as their mother, Bill 
Krueger, as a homosexual, and Eunice 
Luccock Corfman, 50, as Old Grand- 
ma, the puppet. 

Paul Arnold designed a brilliant set 
for the play. Niko Psacharopoulos was 


again director. 


Professional Plays 


Psacharopoulos followed up _ this 
drama with direction at the year’s end 
of Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, 
the first work staged. 
Technical innovations in the staging 
in Allen Art Museum auditorium in- 
cluded a curtainless platform built out 
with spotlights focussed on a chorus 
divided into small groups. Double cast- 
ing was used in some parts; both An- 
nora Sue Kirsch, 53, and Jeanne Wis- 
hart, “52, sang the role of Jenny, the 
heroine. Peter Howard, °56, and, I be- 
lieve, Raymond Pitt, °52, played the 
hero of this backwoods drama based on 
folk-themes and melodies. The story 
is told in flashback as the hero sits in 
his cell awaiting the gallows, recalling 
his courtship and the slaying of his 
rival. 

On the same bill with Down in the 


professional 


Carr, *41, Jeanette Gunn, 


Phi Beta Pigskin, 1941. Reading over the book are, left to right: Charles Butler, 42, Mary 
41, James Bly, “43. Second row, left to right: John Worley, 


Valley were a musical satire by Gold- 
man and Kander, Outside U.S.A. plus 
Requiem for Georgie with words and 
music by Kander, this being the first 
serious work for which he did both 
script and score. It was the eighth 
show to which he contributed either as 
composer or actor. Narration was by 
Robert Mesrobian, °53, in this short 
piece on a war theme, with 20-voice 
chorus. Dually cast as Georgie, a young 


soldier were Robert Palioca, *53, and 
Ray Pitt. 


Phinney’s Phollies 


As Mummers became increasingly 
serious minded, its former slapstick role 
was taken over by others. Phinney’s 
Phollies were given each year during 
this period. Dean Emeritus Mary Dolli- 
ver brought down the house one year 
with her rendition of But I Sleep Eas- 
ier Now. Professor Edward Mattos, an 
old hand at clowning, added to the 
merriment, and Professor W. K. Brec- 
kenridge, 1888, came out of retirement 
to play the harp at one of these rowdy- 
dows. Another annual event was the 
Carnival, a shindig that combined the 
best features of country fair, burlesque, 


°42, Robert Beers, °41, (author) Don Bundy, °41, Norman Lyle, °42 (who played the 


lead), and Alan Harrow, *42 (co-author). 
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The Boy Friend, 1962. In the chorus, left to right are: 
son, 64, Katherine Gordon, 64, Maxine Wenzler, 


Deborah Belchetz, °63, Richard Candee, °64, Toni Sachs, °64, William Hender- 


58, William Hannan, 64, Barbara Abraham, eat Ronald Schmoltze, °62, Carol Bag- 


got, 64. Below: Frederic Brose °64, as Percival Brown and Maxine Wenzler as Madam Dubonnet. 


[See Gdn Irsgprger Nev; |AUle, pe XT jfererrrclan 76 Phen patton a. pert? ) 


and hoe-down. Faculty and students 
both took part. 

Alumni will be able to call to mind 
other instances of frolic, such as the 
comic turns between halves of the 
Men’s Glee Club concert. There is 
extant a picture of Edward Everett 
Horton, 08, dressed in feminine attire, 
ready to be escorted to an all-male hop, 
given in protest of some administrative 
ban on a projected College prom. 

Even the all-male idea had a prec- 
edent, in an earlier Mummers Club, I 
am told, circa 1910, founded to present 
Shakespearean drama as it was done in 
the days of the Swan of Avon. Among 
the membership were Percy Ebbott, 
"10, Oberlin College trustee, and the 
late Heaton Pennington, ‘10. 

Humor continued to be a Mummers 
staple, one item in a mixed grill of 
drama, musicals and farce. In the 
Spring of °51, appeared Showcase, an 
omnibus title for the presentation of 
a light opera, a musical satire, a dance- 
drama, and a play. Cast in the opera, 
The Proposal by Roger Brucker, 
and Gerald Humel, 58, were Annora 
Sue Kirsch, Steven H. Smith, °54, Milli 
Salata, “54, and Robert Mesrobian, in 
a deft handling of marriage man- 
oeuvres. Herzschmerz by Goldman and 
Kander was a polylingual musical sa- 
tire in the Lehar-Romberg tradition. 
Leads were Ruth Schoeni, °52, Marian 
Parry, 54, Sue Greenhouse, ‘54, and 
Mesrobian. Our Boy, a dance-drama 
with music by Kander and choreog: 
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raphy by Natalie Jaffe, °51, and Judy 
Fineman, cast David Fisher, *51, as a 
boxing champ whose friends desert 
him when he loses the title. The Far 
court Rebellion was a one-act venture 
into straight drama by Goldman. 

Three original productions were giv- 
en in 1952. The Apple Tree by Mar- 
cia and Chris Hamilton, was a musical 
play of moving lyricism, sung by two 
Oberlin stalwarts, Jeanne Wishart, °52, 
and Malcolm Smith, °57. Mr. Smith 
is a member these days of the New 
York City Opera Company and has 
sung with leading symphonies. A first 
was the production of a movie, The 
Printer, by Richard Lillich, 54. Scenes 
of Love and Likelihood by William 
Honan, °52, rounded out the original 
fare. 

Mummers fall production for the 
following year was a re-staging of 
Second Square by Ralph Brown, °47, 
given initially in 1948. Leads this time 
were Ronald di Lorenzo, °53, Pete 
Howard, and Molly Bartholomew, °54, 


Marceil Dorsey, °48, in Thirty Days Hath Terwilliger. 


Thirty Days Hath Terwilliger, 1947. Among those in the chorus: Beverly Hunziker, "50, and Eugene Kaza, °48 (1 } ith 
’48, Patricia Laws, "49, Yolanda Brown, 49, Herschel Shohan, "50, Bradford Warner, °50, Teh Langsdorf, 5G fone sh Gokecitia aes 
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whose name appeared on programs in 
leading roles for some years. In new 
choreography by Jane Weissman, °54, 
dancers, in this musical with a farcical 
industrial background, represented ma- 
chinery and henchmen in dynamic re- 
lationships. The score was entirely re- 
written by Paul Nassau, °53. 

Four to Go, also composed and writ- 
ten by Paul Nassau, was “a musical 
comedy.” 

According to William Kennick, °45, 
then assistant professor of philosophy, 
now at Dartmouth, it was “a feckless 
tale of college life: a young man with 
literary pretensions is unjustly expelled 
from school on a morals charge only to 
return to his aborted alma mater many 
years later as a commencement speaker 
and literary giant . . . poetic justice, I 
believe it is called. The plot serves to 
tie together some very pleasant songs, 
lively dances and amusing horseplay 
... Mr. Nassau’s music is undoubtedly 
the best thing about Four to Go, all 
genuine show music and dances full of 


Hildredth Katchen, 53, in Opus 2. 
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A scene in Opus 2, produced in 1949. Left to right are: William Krueger, “55, Julia von 
Syeliski, °53, James Bostain, "51, and Bernice Spector, 52 
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Kasdan’s 


Mike 


was the best dancing in a show whose 


rhythm and life 
dancing was one of its strong suits.” 


Broadway Productions 


In December of the year 1953 Kauf 


David Fisher, °51, as the boxing champ in 
Our Boy produced in 1951. 
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man and Gershwin’s Of Thee I Sing 
was produced. Mummers President 
Richard Lillich directed a cast of 125, 
starring Molly Bartholomew, Murray 
Nicol, “55, and Jane Gretzinger, °55. 
Jane Weissman choreographer. 
Musical director was Harrison Adams, 
"55; conductor was Cecil Isaac, “54. 


Was 


Spring of 1954 brought Opus 3. 
Audiences saw a triple showing con- 
sisting of: (1) Fat Tuesday, drama by 
David Lowenstein, °55; (2) Sincerely 
Mine, a musical comedy in 7 scenes 
by Mark Abramson, °56, and Rita 
Loving, 56; (3) A Kiss in Xanadu, a 
ballet in 3 scenes adapted by Richard 
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Peter Howard, “56, and Jeanne Wishart, 
425 in 2hesApple Treen 1991, 


Leads in the second production of Second Square in 1953 are, left to right, Molly Bartholo- 
mew, 54, Ronald di Lorenzo, °53, and Pete Howard, °56. Paul Nassau, *53, who rewrote 
the entire score, was at Musicarnival, Cleveland, in June, 1966, for the world premiere of 


his show A Joyful House. 


6 Sky 


McPhee, 56, from a scene in George 
Kaufman’s A Beggar on Horseback, 
with music by Harrison (Les) Adams, 
ae 

William Kennick found Sincerely 
Mine delightful, and called Mark 
Abramson’s book imaginative and in- 
teresting. Rita Loving’s music was “en- 
joyable and professionally conceived.” 
Outstanding in a notably good cast 
were Diane Lawrence, 54, for songs 
sung in an “exciting and torrid man- 
ner,” and Molly Bartholomew for her 
handling of a love ballad, “rendered 
beautifully.” 

But enjoyable as was the musical, it 
was the ballet which proved the crown- 
ing event. Said Mr. Kennick, “Ballet 
is one of the most rigorous of arts. I 
went expecting the worst but I found 
A Kiss in Xanadu the best piece of 
theatre of the evening. Applause goes 
to Ellis Santone, 56, Phyllis Vail, °56, 
Michael Kasdan, °56, and Eleanor Og- 
den, 56. The piece de resistance of the 
whole evening is the pas de deux per- 
formed by Kasdan and Miss Ogden.” 

The whole ballet, with music by Les 
Adams and mounted on “exceedingly 
lovely sets” by Ellen Weiss, was found 
“a triumph of ingenuity, artistry and 
vitality.” 

The Mummers had struck a winning 
streak. It seemed they could hardly 
put a foot wrong. Bananable Split, a 
musical staged the fall of “54, proved 
to be one of the most popular of the 
decade. Said Kennick, “It is pure de- 
light a well-integrated show re- 
flecting the efforts of some very tal- 
ented people.” The book was by Greg: 
ory (Gigi) Cascio, 54, Jerry (Gerald) 
Bidlack, “52, and Allan Garbo isthe 
music by Rita Loving and Garb, with 
lyrics by Darrel Mansell. 


This fantasy dealt with the mix-up 
caused by pixies who descend to earth 
once a year for the express purpose of 
causing mortals to fall in love. Some- 
how the wires get crossed, couples fall 
out of love and there’s the devil to 
pay. But of course it all straightens out 
as it did long ago in that wood outside 


Athens. 

The music was singable and catchy. 
The consensus was that as long as 
Mummers had Rita Loving to write its 
music it couldn’t fail. 


Molly Bartholomew lived up to her 
own standards as veteran Mummer: 


she and William Hurwich, “56, and 
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Opus 2, 1949. Left to right are: Morton Polster, 50, Lydia Johnson, °51, and Kevney 


O’Connor, °51. 


Anne Kiefer, “55, kept the show on its 
toes under the direction of Daryle 
Wolfers, “56, and Marilyn Adams, °56. 
Ellen Weiss again came in for kudos 
for her sets. 

Mummers followed their sparkling 
hit the next spring with Opus 4, 
which called on many of the same re- 
doubtable artists, with, predictably, the 
same result. The offering was called, 
“a feast of talent.” 

Two dramatic works and a ballet 
made up the fare. Act of Faith, a one- 
act play by Michael Kasdan, based on 
a story by Irwin Shaw, was found in- 
teresting, staged against one of Ellen 
Weiss’ “incomparable sets.” In Com- 
media dell’ Arte, or improvisations on 
a scenario skeleton, Judy Asquith, 
who appeared also in Bananable Split, 
emerged as the star of the show in a 
variety of roles in this tour de force 
calling on native wit and spontaneous 
ingenuity. Fellow Mummers gave her 
a run for her money. 

Of L’Etoile Fleur with ballet music 
by John Hofmann, 56, and choreog- 
raphy by Marilyn Adams, Professor 
Edward Mattos said in his review, “I 
was filled with wonder at the work of 
Monnie Adams, who managed to de- 
sign her patterns in what I suddenly 
found to be a very small stage (Hall 
Auditorium). Pinny Vail, was very 
good. Michael Kasdan reminded me of 
Frederic Franklin in Rouge et Noir 
and that is the highest praise I have 
to give. Ellis Santone, “56, had excellent 
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control and steady presence.” 

Photos, of course, are of scant help in 
capturing the essence of a magical per- 
formance in ballet but I wonder 


whether there are, perhaps, unlabelled, 
unregarded pictures of any of these 
luminaries in some oubliette at Hall. 
What became of Ellen Weiss’ “in- 
comparable sets?” Were they relegated 


Cain’s 
Warehouse? Dismantled? Painted over? 


to the Oberlin equivalent of 


Mummers Workshop 


During the early fifties the Mum- 
mers Workshop continued their prac- 
tice sessions, and became almost a sec- 
ond producing body within the parent 
group. Scenes from Streetcar Called 
Desire, The Emperor Jones, and Win- 
terset appeared. Lost in the Stars was 
given in its entirety. 

During the latter half of the decade, 
student work alternated with that of 
professionals, an undergraduate effort 
being followed by a Broadway hit and 
vice versa. Sunday's Child, by Mar- 
garet Manzer, 56, and Darrel Man- 
sell, "56, was a comedy concerning an 
experiment in community living, given 
in the fall of °55. In the cast were 
Lawrence Sigman, °57, Gregory Gay, 
56, Edmund Ostrander, “57, Joseph 
Schaeffer, 59, David Katz, °57, Peggy 
Lou Greco, 56, and Joan Lambert, 56. 
In the spring Finian’s Rainbow was 
produced. 

December 1956 brought The Heat of 
the Sun, an original drama by David 
Jenness, °57, with modern background 
music by Frederick Lesemann, °58, and 
dance sequences and choreography by 
Nancy Neumann, °57. The second 


Liu Wi wwillasbbvrur: 


The Masters Degree, by Jon Swan, *50, in April 1950, was a curtain raiser on a double 


bill with Oracle at Coney, by Sam Gallo, *50, Left to right, members of the cast are: 
Frank Blume, “53, Thomas Brennan, ‘51 (the bar tender), Charlie Blackwell, °50, and 


Hildredth Katchen, ‘53. 


Fantastiks, 1962. Left to right are: 
nington, ‘66, and Larry Kolp, °65. 


Stuart Rubinow, 


65, Kirsten Falke, °63, Stephen Pen- 


semester Mummers participated witl % reason, emerged a coalition of talents 


the French Club in a Moliere Festival, 
presenting L’Amour Medecin. anaes 
this season the group also put on Brig- 
adoon. Harold Lemmerman, °57, ne 
Dill, °57, Charles Heard, °57, and Lynn 
Kadwell, “60, were in the cast. 


A critic Rotel of the year 1957-58, 


‘Mummers was an outlet for good 
this year” 


that 


original work 


q of striking versatility. Experimentation 


he was the order of the day. In reading 


over rm Reviews one has the impres- 
hat the creative pot here in 
Oberlin was actively boiling. In the 
sees another interest began to 
issert itself — that of producing and 
tn recting, rather than writing and 


sion 


and cited_s‘composing. This trend has accelerated 


Ismene, a one-act drama by Professor> to the present time, so that today we 


Alfred Schlesinger of the classics de- ~_ 


find numerous productions but few 


partment. Nancy Cox, °57, was cast in v student scripts or scores. Plays pro- 


the title role; Janet Reed, 


Eurydice. Also on the bill was an 
adaptation of Stravinsky’s musical a 
fable, L’Histoire du Soldat. Second 


semester saw Haircut, a musical drama 
adapted from Ring Lardner’s short 
story by Thomas Shepard, °58, and 
Larry Sigman 

To end the decade, Opus 6 featured 
a Jazz Ballet, composed by Gary Slavo, 
61, and choreographed by Jane 
Sparkes, 59, with an Afro-Cuban sec- 
tion, a ballad and a swinging blues 
number. 


The Mid-Sixties 


In the mid-sixties, as one looks back 
to Mummers’ beginnings three decades 
ago it is compare the 


and 


full of both lyricism and outrageous 


interesting to 
earliest musicals, entirely original 


farce, to the almost professional prod- 
ucts of today and just yesterday. In 
the Fabulous Fifties, 


for whatever the 
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59, played_3 duced are largely those by modern 


playwrights such as Ionesco or Gir- 
_audoux. Exceptions there are, one such 
“being The Tridget o 


ra Ball, °63.{ Two other notable un- 
ate entries were The Love 


Nest | dy William Henderson, 65, and 
Hey, Buddy! by Richard Gann 
given in 1964-65. These two plays have 
been chosen as the initial productions 
of a new dramatic group, with no Col- 
lege connection. Oberlin Productions, 
as this group is called, intends to bring 
the work of unknown dramatists to 
college campuses. Rumor has it that 
Anthony Musante, 58, will be one of 
the cast. 


The annual shows written and given 
by Mummers for freshmen retain some 
of the farcical qualities of the all-male 
revues and some of the satirical slant 
of the Opus shows. Their settings may 
be mythical but their comments are 
timely and trenchant. 


reva, by Bev> 


Four major musicals, in addition to 
the freshman shows, have seen the light 
in the “60s, 
written by undergraduates. That one, 
Avez-vous Peanut Butter, given in 
1963, will remain in the memory as a 
sample of what can happen when the 
Those concerned 


only one of which was 


right talents coalesce. 
were Sam Hudson, °64, for a witty 
book and lyrics, Paul Levi, °63, for a 
lively score, and Arthur Miller, °64, 
for deft if frenetic direction. It is not 
every year that the lightning strikes. 


Of the other musicals, in 1962 Mum- 


mers acquitted themselves well in 


Bruce Frishkoff, 


63, in Avez-Vou Peanut 
Butter given in 1963. 
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Sandy Wilson’s The Boy Friend. They 
gave a performance of persuasive 
charm to The Fantastiks by Tom Jones 
and Harvey Schmidt. This Spring 
Mummers staged a top-notch Guys and 
Dolls, the joyously raffish hit by Loes- 
ser, Swerling and Burrows, which play- 
ed to wildly enthusiastic audiences. 
This show, with vivacious musical di- 
rection by Andrew Meltzer, °69, and 
knowing stage direction by Richard 
Camhi, was given again for the Com- 
mencement week end when emeritus 
Mummers and others had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it and reliving tri- 
umphs of their own. 

At the opposite end of the pole from 
the all-male musicals, none of Mum- 
mers nine productions for the past 
year, with the exception of the fresh- 
man show, were student work. Instead, 
groups of one-act plays by moderns 
were given, fall, winter and spring. 
Pirandello, Ionesco, Giraudoux — these 
were the choices. Works by such 
playwrights present a welcome chal- 
lenge to the undergraduate director, 
according to John Shout, 766, this 
year’s president, who directed two of 
the plays and acted in others. Shout 
will take graduate work in the theatre 
next year. He wants to direct, an am- 
bition shared by many of the current 
crop of Mummers. 

Through the years there have been 


Michael Katz, °67, from London, England, a member of the cast in Ionesco’s Bald Soprano, 
given last fall, directed the spring production of Shaw's Candida. He and Richard Channin, 
66, designed the sets for Guys and Dolls, produced in March and also at Commencement. 


scattered instances of Oberlin alumni 
who have gone into theatre. One thinks 
at once of Edward Everett Horton, ’08; 


Guys and Dolls, 1966. Left to right are: Barry Mallis, 68 (Harry the Horse), Barry Busse, 
68 (Nicely-Nicely Johnson), and Frank Spoto, 67 (Benny Southstreet). 
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John Gurney, °24, of the Metropoli- 
tan; Richard Hill, °50, whose stage 
name is Ralston Hill; Shirley Graham, 
°34, a Karamu adherent; and Oberlin’s 
own Professor J. Stanton McLaugh- 
lin, "21, whose name has been synony- 
mous with ODA and under whose 
aegis the organization put on plays of 
sterling worth for 30 years until his 
retirement. 


One remembers, too, Mummers alum- 
ni Psacharopoulos, now at The Yale 
Drama School; Dominick Cascio, direc- 
tor and producer; Bernard Baskin, 
John Kander, Sam Gallo, and Mal- 
colm Smith. The increasing interest 
in the theatre as a career is a thing of 
very recent years, coinciding, perhaps, 
with the startling growth of educa- 
tional theatre as a field in colleges and 
universities and with the subsidization 
of the theatre arts by the government. 

The names of recent Oberlin alum- 
ni stud the programs of theatrical 
companies and college drama depart- 
ments across the land. If the current 
group of Mummers is any indication, 
the graduates of tomorrow will furnish 
many stars to the American theatre in 


the years ahead. ASS 
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SYNCH CLUB 


Photographs by 


IN eee OF OBERLIN’S Synchro- 

nized Swimming Team, coach- 
ed by Mary Culhane, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, made a 
fine showing at the Midwest Intercol- 
legiate Synchronized Swimming Meet 
held at Ohio State University on April 
30. Competing with twelve universities 
in the midwest, with a total of 93 
swimmers present, the Oberlin women 
placed in two of the three events they 
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Mary Culhane 


WINS HONORS 


A. E. PRINCEHORN 


entered. Cynthia Aiton, °69, of North- 
ridge, California; Christine Hashimoto, 
68, of Chicago; and Susan Scheinman, 
68, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, won 
third place in the Trio contest with 
their routine entitled “Three Dimen- 
sions.” And in the stunt competition, 
out of 32 entries from the various 


schools, Cynthia took fifth and Chris- 
tine 12th. ASSES 
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The Synchronized Swimming Club presented Fish Tales on April 21, 22, and 23, and dedicated the show to Mary Culhane, the Club's 


advisor. In the far left picture are, from bottom to top, Cynthia Aiton, Susan Scheinman, Christine Hashimoto, and Laurel Schlichting. 


Seated in front of the murals done by Chris Christoff, °68, are Susan Taylor, Susan Gere, Genette Ashby, Pamela Nichols. Above, Cyn- 
thia Ware, 69, standing, and Mary Binger, 68. Below, the Spider Webb routine, Arachne. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
FACULTY POETS 


Alberta T. Turner 


By ALBERTA T. TURNER 


Stuart Friebert 


VENER OBERLIN COLLEGE has no official poet-in- 

residence, like Robert Wallace, at Western Reserve, 
or David Ignatow, at Kentucky, it has four living, writing, 
and teaching poets on its faculty: Philip Silver, Stuart 
Friebert, David Young, and Alberta Turner. All four teach 
languages (Silver, Spanish; Friebert, German; Young and 
Turner, English). And all are doing research: Philip Silver 
has a Guggenheim and an Oberlin Research Status grant 
for next year to study contemporary Spanish poetry in 
Spain; David Young and Stuart Friebert have an Oberlin 
College travel grant for this summer to interview contem- 
porary German poets, in preparation of an anthology; 
Friebert is writing a critical book on the Swiss poet and 
novelist C. F. Meyer; Silver has just published a study of 
the poetry of Luis Cernuda; Young is soon to bring out a 
study of A Midsummer Night's Dream in the Yale Studies 
in English series; and Alberta Turner is co-editing Milton’s 
familiar letters for the Yale edition of Milton’s complete 
prose. 


Mrs. Alberta T. Turner is lecturer in English at Oberlin College 
and director of the Cleveland State University Poetry Center. 
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Philip W. Silver 


David P. Young 


But poetry is not just a hobby with the Oberlin poets. 
Each has a volume of his own poems in preparation or 
already “on the road.” Each has published in some well- 
known magazines, ranging from the more conservative 
Harper's and Atlantic Monthly to the avant-garde Trace, 
Kayak, Dust, and Wild Dog. David Young won the Tane 
prize for the two best poems published in 1965 in the 
Massachusetts Review; Alberta Turner had a poem in the 
Borestone anthology, Best Poems of 1964; and Stuart Frie- 
bert has had over two hundred poems published in about 
seventy-five magazines in the past four years. 


Nor do they serve poetry only by writing it. David 
Young teaches the Oberlin poetry-writing course; Alberta 
Turner directs the Cleveland State University Poetry Cen- 
ter; and Philip Silver is an associate editor of Approach 
magazine, Rosemont, Pennsylvania. 


Yet in spite of their academic occupation, the Oberlin 
poets do not write “academic” poetry — in either the his- 
torical or perjorative sense of that worn word. Here, let 
their poems speak for them: 
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Philip W. Silver 


AT THE Borpver VILLAGE OF YEN CHAO 


I wake chilled to the bone. 

The Spring wind will never reach 
me on this distant frontier. 

I step over broken wine jars 

to test the day at a paper window. 
Servant girls I have never seen 
return laughing from the well. 
My host is all smiles and bows. 
These are his yellow flowers, 
wilder than my Army mare. 
Why are absent friends, old 
poets and soldiers, near 

as I make a heap of the shards? 


To be published in Poetry Northwest 


ENDOWMENTS 


It’s cold, waiting tonight 
under the wheel of stars 
on a northern island. 


Knock, knock and enter, 
parsing whole aeons, 
salt-blooded, serpentine, 
feathered, furred, 

born. 


Your mother is lovely, strange. 
Under her feet spring clover 
never bends. Flowers call 

after her. 


And I have names to tell, 
lumbering animals: 


Labor, History, Death. 


Knock now, and enter, son: 
draw from our stars words, 
from her earth breath. 


Stuart Friebert 


From Ouio, SUMMER 1965 

To ENGLAND, SUMMER 1940 
I drive across the macadam road past 
the last Sohio station. Making certain 
it is the right road is an enormous 
relief. Bursts of sun scatter water 
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on the tar. There’s a throbbing at the 
back of my neck as all the lights of 
London squish and sink, the rear view 
mirror further dulled by distance. 


Something glistens over the county air- 
port. It seems risky to cross the marsh 

to the hangar. A plane like a worm hangs 
in my brain. It is the enemy, I look higher, 


see more planes and the English insignia. 
They slip and slide on the icy air. (This 
afternoon I shall fly with my family to 

quieter air) The pilot of the cessna is 


dressed in gray and a rough tie. Before 
we take off, he drinks only one ounce 
of scotch. My wife would like him for 
that. The sun shines on the cock 


swaggering with weather. Would you mind 
if I took off? A hand to hand salute and 
we climb gravely to our top altitude, then 
coast slowly down over the smouldering 


houses, mirrors still swinging in the ruins. 
Who lives there? I suppose wife and kids. 

I used to listen for the church bells 

with them, preferring both dead to one. Sorry 


to break into your private life, but the 
twenty minutes is up. (Tomorrow I shall go 
to all the movies in town) The bombs explode 
later and I pick bouquets from my still life. 


Copyright: The Smith, Vol. 2, #17, spring, 1966 


THE WINTER OF 1856 


The longest of any modern winter. 
Snow on a level with you then suddenly 
thirty feet deep in the ravines. 


Elizabeth boarded some woodchoppers. 
All the water she used washing after them 
was snow, melted in boilers on the catalogue steve. 


She remembered some deer 
coming through clogged woods. 
They walked into the sharp sun. 


The men saw them. The deer 
broke the color of the crust 
and went too deep. 


The woodchoppers, 
shoeing the snow, 
went for their axes. 


Copyright, Poetry Northwest 
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David P. Young 
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PoEM ABOUT HopPpiING 
Rabbits in Alabama hop 


into clumps of Syrian grass 
to nibble the stalks, thinking of 
sorghum, hardly noticing autumn. 


Along the Great Divide the bighorn 
sheep hop casually from rock to 
rock in the wind and glare, seriously 
considering leaping silver rivers, as 


salmon in crazy waters jump 
upstream for love — oh it’s 
a nervous country. When you 


walk through stubble, the hub 


of a wheel with grasshopper 

spokes, or sit over bowls of excited 
cereal, what can you say to your heart 
but, Down sir, down sir, down? 


Massachusetts Review, Fall, 1965 


LaTE SUMMER: LAKE ERIE 


Nearly a year since word of death 
Broke off the summer: as if a goddess 
You followed respectfully 

Should turn and stun you with her look. 


We can go back to Old Woman Creek, 
Easy canoeing except where lotus 

And waterlily choke the way: 
Rosemallows massed on the banks, around 
Bends, the sudden rise of ducks, 
Bluegray bitterns, the silent, ponderous 
Heron, the kingfisher escort, 

And, under the still, flowering 

Surface, mortality. The carp 

Crowd toward the killer lake. 


I swore I'd write no letters to the dead. 

It’s only myself I want to tell 

Things are about the same. The wind 
Pounds and stumbles around the cottage, 
The lake is streaked and rumpled, dead 

Fish wash up to the beach, our summer 

Is the same, sweet, easily murdered pleasure. 
I wade in the supple breakers, I'll 

Paddle again on the creek. Now, 

This morning, I walk to the road; 

All to the south the dazed, hot landscape lies, 
Under its piled thunderheads, 


Dreaming of love and survival. 


Alberta ‘T. ‘Turner 


Won't KEep 


The fruit piled just to toppling 

Topples if I wash the bowl; 

The way you said, “Jeanne?” 

And chinned yourself on the door frame won't keep; 
The pleats I stitched in Prue’s full skirt 

Won’t swing tomorrow, now she knows 

How they tickle the backs of her legs. 


You do know why I must throw them out? 


No one must see 

Bellerophon bridle a gelding, 

Nor the nun hold her arms out straight 
And from a chair back bend her knees 


to her own weight. 


LETTING Go 


My mother walks from me down a long hall 
Speaking over her shoulder. 

(The hall is bright, straight.) 

She hands me a muffin. 


A few yards on, she throws back a cornflower, 
Laughs when I catch it, 

And from twice as far 

Throws a prism 


(Which falls short 
And breaks in half). 


She cups hands next 


(I can’t hear), 

Then squares shoulders at me. 
When I square mine back, 

I think she wrinkles her nose. 


After that 
Just her face blurring, 
Then her back — 


Now I see only what I thought 
I saw. 
If I moved my eyes, 


She'd be gone. 
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TEN ‘THOUSAND STRONG... 


1910 


Judge LYNN B. GRIFFITH was master of cere- 
monies at the 77th annual meeting and dinner of 
the Warren (Ohio) Library Association in National 
Library Week. Judge Griffith is president of the 
association. On April 27 he received one of the 
Fifty-year awards at the State Convocation of the 
Chapter of the Royal Arch Masons. 


1915 


HERBERT C. MAYER is one of four Americans 
invited to be the guests of the World Association of 
Upper Silesians in Germany at the annual gather- 
ing this month. Herb’s special interest in Germany 
and its problems stems from his two-year stay there, 
1947-1948, as a policy officer in the U. S. Military 
Government in Germany when he had a hand in 
creating the exchange program that helped to de- 
velop German understanding of self-government. 


“Appreciation of CORA MAY WALTON Sledge”’ 
is a book of 34 mimeographed pages published by 
her husband, Col. Marvin Siedge USAF (Ret.) of 
Fort Worth, Texas. It contains many appreciations 
of her expressed by hosts of friends, and is also a 
kind of biography, since it tells of her work in 
different places during the years. There are quota- 
tions from Cora May’s own letters and from journals 
she kept. Cora May died in 1963 and this loving 
tribute has been in the making since then. 


1918 


LAWRENCE E,. COLE, professor emeritus of 
psychology, Oberlin College, now a resident of 
Chapel Hill, N. C., is a member of the project 
committee of the Chapel Hill Men’s Garden Club. 

Our Covered Bridge by FLORENCE B. KELLY 
was published in December 1965 by Carlton Press, 
Inc. It is a slightly fictional biography of her 
grandfather Marshall Kelly's family. It deals with 
life on a farm in upper New York State at the turn 
of the century. Instead of the automobile, radio, 
TV, or telephone, the book deals with the country 
school, the family doctor, the Underground Railroad, 
the last hanging in Franklin County, and the assas- 
sination of President McKinley. The book has an 
appeal for lovers of the past and is of historical value. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph A. Price (FRANCES 
BROWN) have moved to the Methodist Home in 
Franklin, Indiana. 


119 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM R. IRELAND, who 
have been teaching at Kako Secondary School in 
Masaka, Uganda, are now on their way home to the 
United States. Between Dec. 7 and Jan. 17, the 
school’s vacation period, they traveled in a number 
of the new African nations. 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Roth (MARION D. BEN- 
JAMIN) was elected president of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in April. The Vindicator, 
Youngstown, Ohio, wrote an editorial in praise of 
her under the caption, ‘“‘An Honor Well Deserved.”’ 
‘*Civie-minded,’’ ‘‘a good worker,’’ ‘brings intelli- 
gence and zeal to the job,’’ are a few of the things 
the editorial said about Mrs. Roth. 


1922 


Mr. and Mrs. P. Ernest Davis (EDITH BUN- 
KER) have moved to Royalston, Mass., following 
his retirement. Their new address is N. E. Fitz- 
william Road, and the Zip number is 01368. 


The West Genesee Methodist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., honored Mrs. Marco V. Nasteff (MARY E. 
SCHUYLER) with a reception at the church when 
she retired as organist recently after 20 years of 
service. She has been a lifetime member of the 
church. Mrs. Nasteff is a member of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

UDELL H. STALLINGS was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner on May 5 by the trustees of Newark 
Academy. Stallings retires this month after 30 
years of teaching at the academy. He is chairman 
of the athletic department. 


1923 
ARTHUR R. WINTERS retires this month after 


22 years as a coach, teacher, and athletic admin- 
istrator at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. He re- 
linquished hie duties as athletics director a year ago, 
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OLpEst OBERLINIAN. Mrs. Benjamine F. Hastings (Amelia E. Buckland, 1886) who 
celebrated her 101st birthday last December, is the oldest Oberlinian on record. Mrs. 
Hastings insists that she is noted only for her age. She received the first certificate granted 
by the Oberlin College Department of Physical Education for Women, having earned it 
in the year following her graduation in 1886 by assisting Dr. Delphine Hanna in organiz- 
ing the department. For many years she served her church in Grant, Nebraska, as clerk 
and was an active member of Rebecca Lodge and Royal Neighbors. Her husband, Benja- 
min F, Hastings, also a graduate of the Class of 1886, judge and banker in the Grant 


area, died in 1938. Two of her four children are Oberlinians; George, 


Hastings Dougherty, °25. 


staying on through 1965-66 to coach the track team 
and teach physical education. Winters joined the 
Lafayette faculty in 1942, becoming full professor in 
1962. In 1956-57 he was director of athletics and 
physical education at Abadan Institute of Technology, 
Abadan, Iran, while on leave from Lafayette. 


1924 

Theodore M. Newcomb Jr., °63, son of Mary 
Shipherd, °31, and THEODORE M. NEWCOMB, 
was married on April 9 to Mary Dorman Rugh, 
61, daughter of A. Douglas Rugh, °29. Both 
young people served in the Peace Corps in West 
Africa and are now research assistants at the 


University of Michigan. 


‘13, and Louise 


Mr. and Mrs. Keith A. Peterson (FLORENCE 
A. NICHOLAS) were the subjects of a feature 
story in the Cleveland Plain Dealer in April. 
Theoretically retired, both are more than busy. 
Florence plays piano for patients in the psychiatric 
ward at Metropolitan General Hospital, directs the 
Sharps and Flats singing group at Barton Center, 
Lakewood, Ohio, and teaches a music appreciation 
course there. She belongs to the piano groups of 
Three Arts Club and Fortnightly Club and is an- 
tiques chairman of the Lakewood College Club and 
a charter member of the Lakewood chapter of the 
DAR. Among her hobbies are weaving and needle 
work, 


Mrs. HELEN HAMILTON Stokes, executive direc 


31 


tor of the YWCA of the Oranges, N. J., plans to 
retire on August 31. Making the announcement at 
the annual dinner, the president of the association 
said, ‘“‘Mrs. Stokes has ably guided us through the 
past five years of growth and development and is 
leaving behind her an enviable record of accom 
plishments and many friends.’’ Helen plans to live 
in Denver, Colo., but has volunteered her services 
to the World YWCA for a short term of service in 
any of the 75 countries in which the YW is at work. 


1926 

Mrs. Merle Hostetler (KATHLEEN M. STEW- 
ART) was the principal speaker at the morning ses- 
sion of the Spring Regional meeting of the Garden 
Club of Ohio. Kathleen is known as the “bird 
chairman’’ of the Garden Club of Ohio and is author 
of ‘‘Wing Tips’? in Garden Greetings. She is a 
working conservationist and has been instrumental in 
educating children in the schools in her community 
about birds, conservation, wild flowers, and _ the 
importance of the balance of nature. 


1927 


Fifteen succinct points, generally labeled ‘‘Helpful 
Data for Increasing Executive Ability,’’ have been 
developed and implemented by PAUL D. BEZAZ- 
IAN, managing partner of Burton Browne Advertis- 
ing. Paul recently celebrated his 25th anniversary 
with the firm. His management aids are dissemi- 
nated to all BBA executives. They represent a 
combination of organizational aids, common eense, 
and advice on objectivity in dealing with people. 


1928 


The Thirteenth Annual Junior Bach Festival took 
place in Berkeley, Calif., in April, with WILLIAM 
DUNCAN ALLEN serving his tenth year as its 
music director. This month Allen will accompany 
bass-baritone William Warfield in the opening con- 
cert of the Marin Music Chest at Forest Meadows, 
Dominican Coilege, San Rafael, California. 

Mrs. James F. Meyers (ELIZABETH YEEND) 
has been appointed to the new post of director of 
residence and coHege activities at Barnard College. 
Effective July 1, she will head Barnard’s present 
four residence halls and two additional buildings 
scheduled for future dormitory use, administer the 
regulations governing off-campus student housing, 
and supervise all extracurricular activities. A resi- 
dent of Maplewood, N. J., since 1957, she has 
been supervisor of the education department at 
Montclair State College in Upper Montclair. Eliza- 
beth is a member of the board of the Adult School 
of South Orange and Maplewood, a citizen repre- 
sentative of the Columbia High School Scholarship 
Fund, and a trustee of the Maplewood Community 
Service and the Youth Employment Service program 
of South Orange-Maplewood. 


1929 


Mary Rugh, °61, daughter of A. DOUGLAS 
RUGH, and Theodore M. Newcomb Jr., ‘63, were 
married in Wethersfield, Conn., on April 9. The 
groom's parents are Theodore M., ‘24, and Mary 
Shipherd Newcomb, °31. Both young people are 
now research assistants at the University of Michi- 
gan and both served as Peace Corps Volunteers in 
West Africa. 


1930 


Mrs. Francis Campbeil (“SARA W. BENNETT) 
spoke on ‘The Goals of Religious Education in 
Unitarian Churches and Fellowships’’ at a meeting 
of the Amarillo, Texas, Unitarian Fellowship last 
March. Sara has been director of religious educa- 
tion at All Souls Unitarian Church in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, for the past nine years. She is chairman of 
the ministerial recruitment committee and member of 
the extension committee and the religious education 
committee of the Southwestern Unitarian-Universalist 
Conference, 

ROGER GRAY is president of Leadership Publica- 
tions, Inc., in Mansfield, Ohio, and will devote his 
time to counselling, creative, editorial, and develop- 
ment work in the leadership and public relations 
field for educational and voluntary organizations. 


1931 


Mrs. Hugh Beaty (NELLIE C. ALLEN) was 
ticket chairman for the thirteenth annual Junior 
Bach Festwal in Berkeley, Calif., in April. William 
Duncan Allen, *28, served his tenth year as music 
director. 


22 


SoLoist WITH SYMPHONY. Frances Sea- 
man, °25, was the piano soloist with the 
Colby Community Symphony Orchestra at 
its annual spring concert on Sunday, March 
21. Mrs. Seaman, who is dean of women 
at Colby College, played Mendelsson’s 
Capriccio Brilliante. The music critic of 
the Waterville (Maine) Morning Sentinel 
wrote that “it was in the Mendelssohn that 
the orchestra reached a peak of subtlety, as 
it collaborated with Dean Frances Seaman 
on a work that received a delicate and 
affectionate reading. Mrs. Seaman’s con- 
ception of the Capriccio was marked by 
sympathy and taste, brilliant as the very 
title demands, yet completely unmannered.” 
Mrs. Seaman also played the Capriccio with 
a second piano in Portland, Maine, on May 
25 at the Biennial Convention of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs. On June 28-30 
Mrs. Seaman will attend President John- 
son's Conference for the Governor's Com- 
mission on the Status of Women as a mem- 
ber of the Governor of Maine’s Advisory 
Council, of which she is secretary. She was 
also in Washington last year at the Con- 
ference, when 44 states were represented. 
Her son, Richard, °55, is executive assistant 
to President Robert K. Carr; her daughter, 
Shirley, °54 (Mrs. James Lake), lives in 
Madison, Wis. 


1932 


Mrs. Wallace S. Baldinger (ELLEN NICHOLS) 
gave the third talk in a series of four special events 
at the 12-day Designer's Potpourri show at the 
University of Oregon Museum, March 22 - April 2. 
The show featured decorating ideas in room settings 
by more than a dozen top decorators from Salem, 
Eugene, and Portland. Ellen's talk and color slides 
dealt with a Japanese house and garden, with em- 
phasis on their regional quality as well as their 
applicability to American homes, 


acre) 


CLEMENT J. KOEFERL finished his work at 
Rocky Hill, N. J., and is now assigned to Allegany 
Ballistics Laboratory in Cumberland, Md. 

ANN SPLITSTONE, director of admission at 
Hollins College, Va., has been elected to the execu- 
tive board of the Association of College Admissions 
Counselors. She will represent the Potomac and 
Chesapeake area chapter of the association. She 
serves on the committee on entrance procedures of 
the College Entrance Examination Board and as a 
special educational consultant to the General Motors 
National Scholarship Committee. 


1934 


JAMES S. CRAFTS, chairman of the art depart- 
ment at California State College at Long Beach, was 
one of the judges at the Moorpark Art Festival in 
April, and recently he served as secretary of the 
Pacific Arts Association. 

RICHARD N. CURRENT is the author of John 
C. Calhoun, published in April by the Washington 
Square Press, New York City. This is one of the 
Great American Thinkers series. The book analyzes 
the leading pre-Civil War Southern theorist of the 
states’ rights controversy. An _ understanding of 
Calhoun’s role in shaping the theory itself makes 
for understanding of this still burning question in 
contemporary America. Current leaves the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at the end of this academic year 
to join the faculty of the University of North 
Carolina-Greensboro in the department of history 
and political science, 


ELIZABETH DAVIS Kondorossy was at the piano 
and five of her poems were sung to music composed 
by her husband, Leslie Kondorossy, on April 17 
when the Little Chamber Music Society, Cleveland, 
presented some of his music in its tenth annual 
Composer's Night Concert. Elizabeth has written 
more than 50 poems under the pen name of Shawn 
Hall. 


RICHARD S. MANLY, m, research professor of 
dentistry (biochemistry) at Tufts University School 
of Dental Medicine, was installed as president of 
the International Asseciation for Dental Research at 
its 44th annual meeting last spring. He has his 
own research laboratory for commercial research in 
addition to his work at Tufts. 


1935 

MIRIAM E. ROGERS comes home on furlough 
this summer. Her address while in this country 
will be 1697 W. 69th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 44102. 


1936 


LAWRENCE INGRAM MILLER was honored in 
April at the 26th annual National Peanut Council 
convention in Chicago. The citation was for con- 
tinuing research on leafspot, one of the most de- 
structive diseases of peanuts and one about which 
almost nothing was known when Miller began his 
research. He is professor at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and plant pathologist at the Institute's 
Tidewater Research Station at Holland, Va. In 
1959 Miller received the J. Shelton Horsley Research 
Award for the discoveries he made about the sting 
nematode, another serious problem for peanut grow- 
ers. His M.A. and Ph.D. are from V.P.I., where 
he has been since 1938. 


1937 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN M. BELDING (Dorothy 


Sloman, *39) announce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Jean Allison, to Mr. Albert E. Zani Jr. on 
May 1 in Lexington, Mass. 


Mrs, ALICE FERGUSON _ Sivertsen, German 
teacher in Hutchinson-Central Technical High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been awarded an Experienced 
Teachers Fellowship for graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Washington during the 1966-67 academic 
year. She has been at Hutchinson since 1954. 


1938 


CHARLES AVERY is one of 60 teachers award- 
ed U. S. government grants to participate in the 
overseas NDEA Institute for Advanced Study in 
France, June 17-19. They will spend three weeks in 
travel and six in concentrated study at Rennes, the 
historical capital of Brittany. The Institute is de- 
signed to meet the teachers’ needs for extensive 
knowledge of subject matter and for increased com- 
petence in the use of new methods and teaching 
materials. Award winners were selected by rigorous 
nation-wide competition. Avery is a teacher at 
Thornbridge High School, Harvey, Ill., and chair- 
man of the department of foreign languages. 


PERRY R. AYRES, M.D., of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed to the cansulting medical staff 
of Hocking Valley Community Hospital, with privi- 
leges for treatment of internal medicine at the 
hospital. He is associate clinical professor of medi- 
cine at Ohio State University and a member of the 
medical staffs of University, Grant, Mt. Carmel, 
Riverside Methodist, St. Antheny and St. Ann's 
hospitals in the Columbus area. He is also a 
Fellew of the American College of Physicians and 
board-certified by that body for the practice of 
internal medicine. 
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Mrs. Thomas A. Watkins 
FORD) is teaching in the 
School for the Deaf. 


Mrs. Richard A. Wells (DOROTHY STEVENS) 
is teaching in the pre-primary department of com- 
pensatory education for the Pittsburgh, Pa., depart- 
ment of education. She is involved in an 11-month 
program for three and four-year-olds in poverty 
areas designed to keep children off the streets and 
to broaden their interests and outlook. She takes 
them to the zoo, to flower shows, art museums, and 
on other expeditions that would not usually fall to 
their lot. Dick Wells, °42, is professor of English 
and assistant dean of freshman men in the College 
of Engineering at Carnegie Tech. Ruth Alice, 
daughter of Dick and Dottie, has just finished her 
freshman year at Oberlin. 


RUTH E. WEST, m, ¢, is a member of the 
Community Division Field Staff of the YWCAs of 
the United States, with special interest in the 
Central Region. She works with community YWCAs 
on all phases of program and administration, co- 
operating with leaders of teenage programs, and of 


(DOROTHY HAY- 
Western Pennsylvania 


business, industrial, and professional members, and 
in health education. She also advises with staff 
members on questions of finance and community 
relations. 


NATALIE ROSE Wiegel, an elementary teacher 
in Portland, Ore., will direct a two-week music 
workshop in Monmouth, Ore., in July. The pro- 


gram is designed to explore the classroom music 
program from a creative standpoint. The Oregon 
College of Education offers the program. Listening 


to music effectively will be stressed. 


1939 


RICHARD H. ARMITAGE, dean of the Ohio 
State University Graduate School, addressed the 
annual dinner meeting of the OSU Alumni Associa- 
tion of Lorain County in April. Dean Armitage is 
a specialist in Spanish and Latin American studies. 
He has written on foreign language methodology 


and Mexican fiction, and does book reviews for 
Books Abroad and Hispania. 


The May 1966 issue of The Instructor carried an 
illustrated article by ELIZABETH CLARKSON, 
executive secretary, The Crayon, Water Color and 
Craft Institute, Newtown, Conn. The article is 
called ‘‘Arts and Crafts for All Times and Places” 
and gives much practical advice to teachers on how 
to help pupils see beauty around them, to stimulate 
their imagination, and plan projects to be finished 
at home. 


1940 

Mrs. Kenneth L. Baldwin (HELEN BRAINARD) 
was guest soloist with the Little Symphony of the 
Hudson Valley Philharmonic Orchestra in two con- 
certs for students in March. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Claude Monteux, gave a concert in 
the morning at a junior high school and in the 
afternoon at the Dutchess Community College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Helen is associate professor 
of music at the college and has taken part in a 
number of chamber concerts presented by the Hudson 
Valley group. 

HERBERT WRIGHT has been named a full pro- 
fessor at New Haven College in Connecticut. He 
joined the staff in 1964 in the chemistry department. 
His doctorate in organic chemistry is from Cornell 
University. 


1941 

The Rev. ROBERT G. DILLER, m, t, executive 
director of United Church Homes, Inc., Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio, received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, 
at the commencement exercises on June 12. In his 
present position he is responsible for the operation 
of three homes in Upper Sandusky, Canal Fulton, 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1942 


The Findlay Musical Comedy Trio presented the 
program for the 20th annual scholarship banquet for 
Port Clinton (Ohio) High School honor students in 
April. ALLEN P. DUDLEY is pianist for the Trio. 
His piano performance is really a hobby. His main 
job is that of associate general manager of Findlay’s 
newspaper, The Republican Courier. 

SHIRLEY MOSKOWITZ Gruber, m, was the 
subject of a **Post Profile’ in the Montgomery Post 
A Norristoum, Pa., in April. The piece described 
her full life as homemaker, mother of three, and 
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Alumni Art Collections 
To be Exhibited on Campus 


On the occasion of its fiftieth anni- 
versary, the Allen Art Museum is plan- 
ning an exhibition of art, collected by 
Oberlin alumni, to be held May through 
Commencement, 1967. To help assemble 
this exhibition, the Museum has asked a 
number of alumni to act as representa- 
tives in different areas of the country 
and to get in touch, in each area, with 
other alumni collectors. Any alumni, 
however, who collect paintings, sculp- 
ture, drawings, or prints, are invited to 
write directly to the Allen Art Museum 
describing the works they would be 
willing to lend to the exhibition. The 
Museum will be grateful for their co- 
operation. All expenses of packing, 


shipping, and insuring the works (in 
transit as well as during the show) will, 
of course, be paid by the Museum. 


wife of a renowned anthropologist, JACOB GRU- 
BER, chairman of the department of anthropology 
at Temple University. Shirley's works have been 
shown in many exhibitions. The family will go to 
Czechoslovakia this summer where Jacob will con- 
duct a “‘dig’’ at a pre-historic site. 


1943 


JAMES R. BLY became baseball coach at Duke 
University at the opening of the baseball season this 
spring. Jim had been assistant coach and is now in 
his 14th year with the Duke sports department. 


LAWRENCE L. DeMOTT was promoted to as- 
sociate professor, geology, at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. He has been at Knox since 1962 and is 
chairman of the department. 


CLAIRE WITTLER Eckels was keynote speaker at 
a luncheon workshop fer participating teachers in 
the ‘‘Newspaper in the Classreom’’ program of the 
Hagerstown, Md., Herald-Mail Co. in April. The 
program reaches 4,000 pupils in seven counties in 
the tri-state area of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. Teachers who instructed the news- 
paper study and representatives of the various boards 
of education attended the workshop. Dr. Eckels is 
associate professor and chairman of the humanities 
division at Hartford Junior College in Bel Air, Md. 
She has been active in mewspaper workshops and 
study programs in a number of areas. 

Rev. J. DAVID MUMFORD, t, pastor of Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church in Cleveland, Ohio, received 
the honorary D.D. degree on June 6 at Wittenberg 
University. He is a member of Wittenberg’s board 
of directors and serves on the boards of the Ohio 
Lutheran Welfare Council and the Lutheran Service 
Society of Northern Ohio. He is dean of the Cleve- 
land district of the Ohio Synod, Lutheran Church in 
America, and serves on four synod committees. 

MURRAY E. VOLK has joined the chemicals 
division of Miles Laboratories, Inc., as marketing 
manager of the research products department. He is 
a member the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Chemical Society, 
the Chicago Chemists Club, and is currently presi- 
dent of the Central Chapter of the Society of Nuclear 
Medicine. 

Diane Lynn Whittenberger, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmond Whittenberger (EDNA CARYLYN 
WILSON) of Youngstown, Ohio, won the 1966 
Chicagoland music auditions and appeared with the 
Chicago Heights Symphony Orchestra at the annual 
youth opportunity concert on April 24. A pianist, 
Diane played Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. 


1944 

From Milan, Italy, comes a dispatch saying that 
‘‘American maestro THEODORE BLOOMFIELD 
has scored a resounding success in a concert with 
the Italian State Radio-Television Network Orchestra 
in the Verdi Conservatory."’ The Rochester, N. eG: 


Democrat & Chronicle carries the dispatch from 
Milan, which includes three “‘raves’’ from Italian 
newspapers. 

Mrs. Richard Goforth (MARY E. DAVEY) 


assumed her duties as president of the New Phila- 
delphia Education Association in May. An English 
teacher at New Philadelphia (Ohio) High School, 
she is also associated with the state and national 
education associations and the East Central Ohio 
Teachers Association. She and her husband, Richard 
Goforth, V-12, have a daughter, Diane. 


1945 


On National Christian College Day in April HAR- 
OLD R. ALBERT, m, t, professor of practical the- 
ology at the Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary, preached 
at Wittenberg University in Obio. National Christian 
College Day is scheduled anually to emphasize the 
importance of Christian higher education. Sponsors 
are the National Council of Churches and _ the 
Council of Protestant Colleges and Universities. 

Mr. and Mrs, Jack Bachand (ANN R. Mc- 
NEILL) have moved from Deerfield, Ill., to Charles- 
ton, W. Va., where he is employed with FMC in 
South Charleston. 

JAMES W. CLARK is now chief of the Inter- 
national Division of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

MARGARET J. FORSYTHE, dean of women at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, was the speaker at the 
luncheon of the Delaware Chapter of National Sec- 
retaries, honoring all secretaries and office personnel 
in the county. Her topic was ““The Alternative At- 
mosphere.”* 

Mrs. Edmond Karlsrud (CAROLYN SHOLUND) 
was soprano soloist in two pre-Easter productions of 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. The performances combined 
two church choirs and was accompanied by two or- 
gans, They were given at the Larchmont Avenue 


HonorepD BY Plain Dealer. Louis S. Peirce, 
‘28, Oberlin trustee since 1948 and a 
member of the Board for 25 consecutive 
years, was honored recently by a profile 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The portrait 
sketch by PeeDee artist Roy Hearn accom: 
panied the article. Peirce was cited as an 
outstanding lawyer, businessman, “doer of 
fine things in the community” and a “hoot- 
ing baseball fan,” a stockholder in the 
Cleveland Indians. Last year he was presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Bar Association, and 
he has been an officer on innumerable com- 
munity organizations such as the YMCA, 
Community Chest, and City Club. One of 
his outstanding achievements was his effert 
in the establishment of ETAMC, the edu- 
cational T-V channel that began broadcast- 
ing in 1965. He was chairman in 1962 of 
the committee that worked for its inception. 
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Church in Mamaroneck, N. Y., and at the Huguenot 
Memorial Church in Pelham, N. Y. 


1946 

LAURA HERTZ Weber, who has taught guitar 
for 18 years, is the instructor in a 13-lesson series 
on Chicago’s educational TV station, WTTW. She 
has published two collections of folk songs arranged 
for the guitar and recorder. 


1947 

Last September IAN HENDERSON became chair- 
man of the music department at State University 
College, Brockport, N. Y. 

Rev. JOHN KINKOPF, Catholic Chaplain of 
Huron Road Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio, spoke to 
the East Cleveland Kiwanis Club in April. His topic 
was ‘“‘Are You With or Against Me?" Father Kin- 
kopf had three years in industry before beginning his 
studies for the priesthood. He served as a Marine 
Pacific Theater in 


Corps gunnery captain in the 
World War II. 
GEORGE T. WILCOX spoke on ‘‘The Mental 


Health of Twins’’ at the April meeting of the Lake 
County Mother-of-Twins Club in Willoughby, Ohio. 
He is chief psychologist at the Lake County Mental 
Health Clinic. 


1948 

PATRIC L. CAVANAUGH, chairman of the de- 
partment of health and physical education, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation for a three-year 
term beginning July 1. He represents the six-state 


district of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. 
1949 


In September JOHN A. BARLOW goes to Hope 
College in Michigan as professor of psychology. He 
has been at Indiana University, Fort Wayne. Last 
year he was a Fulbright lecturer at Thammdsat Uni- 
versity in Bangkok, Thailand. 

When the glee club of Stafford High School in 
Fredericksburg, Va., gave a Lenten program at the 
local Methodist Church, special flute solos were 
played by Mrs. Robert Drescher (CAROLYN N 
SINAMARK), who is a member of the choir of 
the church. 

ROBERT GOODWIN sang the bass roles in the 
Missa Brevis in B-Flat Major, K.275, by Mozart, on 
Feb. 20, when a sacred concert was given at Christ 
Church, Andover, Mass., honoring a retiring pastor 
of the community. Goodwin has been director of 
music for the Unitarian-Universalist Church in An- 
dover since last September. He does a good deal of 
solo work and is a composer as well. He is also a 
registered land surveyor and planning consultant and 
has served on the Andover Planning Board. 

Rev. WILLIAM G. KNAPP, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church in New Philadelphia, Ohio, for 
the past ten years, resigned in order to accept a call 
to become rector of St. Andrew's Episcopal Church 
in Barberton, Ohio. He began his duties there on 
May 1. High point of his ministry at Trinity came 
last year when the church was recognized as a par- 
ish. It had been a Mission for 67 years. 

The U. S. Steel Corp. has named C. ROBERT 
WRIGHT superintendent of its Ohio Works primary 
mills in Youngstown, Ohio. 


1950 


RICHARD RALSTON HILL is appearing in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., at Melodytop during the month of 
June as ‘“‘Edward Ramsey’’ in The King and I and as 
“‘Jussac’* in Can Can. 

BELDEN PAULSON, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and Uni- 
versity Extension Division, prepared a paper for the 
Eighth World Conference of the Society for Inter- 
national Development held in New York City on 
March 17. His topic was ‘Mobilizing Political Sup- 
port for Development Reforms."’ 

Mr. and Mrs. LEE C. ROCKEY (ANN KASER- 
MAN) and four children have moved to Wayne, 
N. J. Lee has been made district manager of the 
wiring device department of General Electric. He is 
in charge of the eastern district which extends from 
Maine to Florida and as far west as Rochester, N. Y. 


1951 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN B. ATWATER (Leah J. 


Cannon, °54) are members of the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the Church of the Redeemer in New 
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THE Moutton GARDEN. On May 15 a service of dedication was held at the John C. 
Campbell Folk School in Brasstown, N. C., at The Moulton Garden, created in memory 
of Gertrude E. Moulton, °03, M.D., emeritus professor of physical education and chair- 
man of the department of physical education for women, Oberlin College. Following the 
invocation and the hymn, “For the beauty of the earth,” Anna L. Hughitt, colleague and 
friend of Dr. Moulton and donor of the garden, presented it to the school. The director 
of the school accepted with a brief tribute to Dr. Moulton based on excerpts from letters 


from many of her former students. 


The garden occupies the site of the house Dr. Moulton planned to build at the school. 
The plans were completed, the foundation was dug, and the driveway was put in before 


her death in 1964. 


Located on a hillside and looking toward the mountains, the garden includes a shelter, 
a fireplace, picnic table, benches, and a bird bath. Walls and pilasters are of field stone. 
The floor is of flagstone. On both sides are woods connected by paths of crushed marble 
at the top and bottom. And everywhere are masses of flowers and flowering shrubs and 


trees. 


At the main entrance is a tablet reading “Welcome to the Moulton Garden.” In the 
shelter is a bronze plaque which reads “To Honor a Great Friend, Gertrude E. Moulton, 
M.D.” Beneath those words are two poems by Minnie L. Lynn, °28. One is: “Exemplar/ 
of faith, wisdom, courage/ Joy of life/ Bright in afterglow/ Beneficent presence./ We 
seek/ Under this enfolding sky/ The grandeur of living/ In your dimension. The other 
is addressed to “Wayfarer” and calls him to look to the hills and woods and garden to 


“find each his own motif.” 


Dr. Moulton was a long-time friend of the Folk School and had attended many of its 
craft courses and made many new friends there. Her interest in the school and her love 
for the Brasstown countryside led her to decide to build her home there. 

Friends who are in the area and wish to visit the garden should take 411 from Knox- 
ville to U. S. 64. Turn left on 64 and keep on to Murphy. Seven miles out of Murphy, 
at a “Y” in the road, take Old 64 about three miles to a little grocery store with the J. C. 
Campbell sign. Or from Gatlinburg, drive over the mountains to Cherokee, 19 to Murphy, 


and so to Brasstown. 


Haven, Conn. The committee has recently made a 
study of the New Haven State Jail and has pub- 
lished a report. The prime purpose of the report is 
to stimulate interest and citizen action in a situation 
known to few New Haven residents. It cites the 
inadequate facilities and rehabilitation provisions and 
makes suggestions. 

JEFFREY T. PEARSON of Allendale, N. J., has 
been appointed general sales manager for Equipco 
Inc., distributors of construction equipment. He is 
responsible for sales operations in all three of Equip- 
co's locations: Hillside and Trenton, N. J., and 
Hicksville, N. Y. Since 1964 he has been vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales of Pearson Brothers Inc., a 
firm he joined in 1951. 

GEORGE TRAUTWEIN was appointed associate 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, effective at 
the end of the 1965-66 concert season. He had been 
associate conductor of the Dallas Symphony. 


Ne Fep4 
F, RICHARD BLISS is working for IBM in Ha- 


waii on an Air Force contract and expects to be 
there with his wife and five children for at least 
two years. 

The Rev. RICHARD R. BREDENBERG, t, pro- 
fessor at Florida Presbyterian College, was chairman 
of an ‘‘Education for All’* leadership conference in 
Jacksonville in March, under the auspices of the 
Florida Education Department. Bredenberg has a 
grant for study and teaching in Europe this summer, 
awarded him by the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

ROALD BUHLER has been named director of the 
Princeton University computer center, effective July 
1. He has been with the center since 1963 and 
served as director for one year. 

SHIRLEY JEANNE LEHMANN and D. Arthur 
Spohr were married on April 23 in Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Va. Shirley is a member of the faculty 
of American University in Washington, D. C. Her 
husband, a graduate of Allegheny College, is a phys- 
icist at the Naval Research Laboratory in Washing: 
ton. {| 
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HEADED PROJECT IN Mississippi. J. Arthur 
Campbell, °38, chairman of the department 
of chemistry at Harvey Mudd College, was 
the subject of a feature story in College 
Age, issue of Winter, 1965. The article 
called attention to the project that Art and 
his wife, the former Dorothy E. Carnell, 
*38, headed, last summer. Working seven 
days a week, for three weeks, with students 
from Claremont, California, they built a 30 
by 50 swimming pool at the Mount Beulah 
Child Development Center in Edwards, 
Mississippi. Art returned to California in 
March from a 10-week trip for UNESCO 
— London, Paris, Bangkok, Manila — in his 
post as Science Teaching Consultant. He is 
also consulting editor for the Ford Founda- 
tion in its project for the study of chem- 
istry for the High School in the Philippines, 
a member of the International Committee 
on Chemical Education, IUPAC, and a 
member of the United States National 
Committee for IUPAC. 


ROBERT L. WIGNALL was graduated on May 6 
from the 11th session of the Program for Manage- 
ment Development conducted by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Administration. 
The session began on Jan. 17. Participating in the 
program were 72 business executives, government and 
military leaders. Each was sponsored by his or- 
ganization as a middle manager of high potential, 
and they represented 21 states, Washington, D. Cy, 
Canada, and eight overseas nations. 


1953 
JERRY T. BIDLACK, director of music at Bux- 


ton School in Williamstown, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster at St. John’s Church 
there, effective Sept. 1. For the past 10 years he 
has had that position at a church in North Adams, 
Mass. In Williamstown he has conducted the Com- 
munity Chorus and a musical group at the Women’s 
Faculty Club. He has conducted the Dartington Fes- 
tival in England. At St. John’s Jerry will direct 
the Junior and Senior Choirs and play the organ at 
9-15 and 11:00 a. m. services. He is married and 
the father of two daughters: a ten-year-old cellist and 
an eight-year-old violinist. 

CHARLES JOSEPH will go this fall to Musking- 
im College in New Concord, Ohio, where he will 
be chairman of the music department and conductor 
A the college-community orchestra 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald B, Kiddoo (NANCY RICE) 
return to the United States from the Philippines this 
summer, completing their sixth period of residence 
abroad in connection with Don’s work in engineer- 


ing with Esso Research & Engineering Co. With 
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them are Donna, 6, and Dale, 214. In the Philippines 
Nancy enjoyed seeing Prof. Edward H. Mattos, for- 
merly of the Conservatory faculty, and her classmate 


ANN SIEGFRIED, whom she met the first day 


she was in the Philippines. 


BERNARD C. LEMOINE, assistant professor of 
music at Mary Washington College in Fredericks- 
burg, Va., gave a piano recital there in March, play- 
ing works by Mendelssohn, J. S. Bach, Chopin, and 
Prokofieff . 

W. THOMAS LONDON, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed research physician in the clinical research 
division of the Institute for Cancer Research in 
Philadelphia. With a primary interest in endocrin- 
ology, he will investigate metabolic changes that 
take place in cancer patients or that may precede 
diseases such as cancer. He will assist in the care of 
patients under observation in ICR’s clinical wing at 
Jeanes Hospital. Dr. London is a member of the 
American Thyroid Association, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and is a diplomate of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine. 

“Piano Duo Presents ‘One of Finest’ Chamber 
Concerts at the Art Center.’* That was the caption 
over the music critic's piece in the Post-Bulletin, 
Rochester, Minn., the day after Mrs. George Mal- 
kasian (ELLEN KOCH) and Orvis Ross gave a 
piano duet program at the Rochester Art Center in 
February. The critique that followed gave high praise 
for the performance of the two artists. 

In 1963 RICHARD H. SHERMAN took a Jeave 
of absence from the brokerage business to undertake 
some wanderings which carried him to 38 countries, 
including Algeria, Rumania, and Cyprus. On the 
way home, in Chillan, Chile, on Oct. 10, 1964, he 
married Elba del Carmen Gonzalez Casanueva, whom 
he had met in 1960. They live in New York City. 
Richard is a stockbroker and Elba is a secretary with 
Mutual of New York. 


1954 

A feature story in the Times-Union, Rochester, 
N. Y., on March 23, told of the work of G. ROY 
LEVIN, the first drama director of the Jewish 
Young Men’s and Women's Association in Rochester. 


Recent successes have been JY's production of Pinter’s 
The Dumb Waiter, Frisch’s The Firebugs, and Duber- 
man’s In White America. Levin believes there is a 
place for light comedies but feels that there are 
plenty of groups presenting them and too few 
presenting “‘new wave plays which depict the great 
problems of our times.”’ 

RICHARD B,. LILLICH has a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship for the 1966-67 academic year. He is asso- 
ciate professor of law and director of the College of 
Law’s International Legal Studies Program at Syra- 
cuse University. He plans to use the Fellowship to 
return to England to study “‘the substantive rules 
governing the responsibility of states for injuries to 
aliens.’” In 1963 he was in England doing research 
under a Ford Foundation Law Faculty Fellowship. 
Lillich is chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion's Committee on Private Claims Against Gov- 
ernments. 


Mrs. Kenneth A. Longman (MRS. MARY H. F. 
LONGMAN) is the head teacher at a non-profit 
Day Care Center operated by Day Nurseries, Inc. 
in Montclair, N. J. They have 47 children with a 
waiting list of 18. The center combines nursery school 
program and custodial care. A hot lunch every day, 
rest period on low cots, outdoors play regularly, un- 
less severe weather prevents, are part of the program. 


Last fall Mr. and Mrs. HARRY C. POEHL- 
MANN (Eleanor Ogden, °56) and their daughter, 
Lisa Kathryn (born in January 1965) moved from 
California to Boulder, Colo. Harry is a staff scien- 
tist at the Ball Brothers Research Corporation, re- 
sponsible for evaluating and approving the materials 
and processes used on spacecraft manufactured by 
Ball for NASA. Ellie and Harry were pleased to 
find that Bill, °55, and Eileen Tate Cline, *56, are 
their near neighbors in Boulder. 


R. PHILIP SHOBER, t, assistant professor of 
education at Ohio Wesleyan University, is director 
of the Upward Bound program under a grant from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Under this 
program 100 high school students with college ability 
but disadvantaged backgrounds will be selected for 
a summer resident program aimed at preparing them 
for college admission. High schools from four coun- 
ties in Ohio will be represented. 


MerET AT MARINE ACADEMY. Getting together at the U. 5. Merchant Marine Academy at 


Kings Point, L. 


day-long inspection by the Congressional Board of Visitors. In the center is 


Johnson, 


I., New York, recently were three Oberlin alumni during a recess of a 


Nicholas 


56, appointed last year by President Lyndon B. Johnson as U. S. Maritime 


Administrator, with one of his important responsibilities the operation of the U. S. Mer 
chant Marine Academy. Members of the visiting board were (left) Representative Charles 


A. Mosher, °28 (R-Ohio) and Senator Harrison A. (Pete) Williams, Jr., 


‘41 (D-N. J.) 
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1955 

IVAN E. FRICK, m, t, president of Findlay Col- 
lege, Findlay, Ohio, was guest speaker on Palm Sun- 
day at the First Church of God in Wooster, Ohio. 
He has been president at Findlay since 1964 and 
had served there in several capacities prior to that. 
Dr. Frick had a Danforth Fellowship for Faculty 
Seminar in 1959. For the past six years he has been 
the denominational representative to the Central De- 
partment of Evangelism of the National Council of 
Churches. 

On March 21 RUTH CORWIN Meyer was piano 
soloist with the El Paso Symphony. 


1956 


The Lorain County Community College has hired 
FRANK O. KLAPP as assistant professor of English. 
He has been an English instructor at Heidelberg Col- 
lege, in Tiffin, Ohio. 


1957 

FRANK BORKOWSKI is director of the West 
Virginia University Wind Symphony, the newest or- 
ganization in the music program there. Borkowski 
teaches clarinet at the University. 

The Henry Hubbards (JEAN MILLER) have 
moved to McLean, Va. Henry was transferred to 
the Washington bureau of Newsweek. Their address 
is 8108 Touchstone Terr., McLean, Va. 22101. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl., has promoted 
ROBERT MEYER tto associate professor of chemistry 
and made him head of that department after a year 
as acting head. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR MONTZKA (Marilyn 
Owens, °60) presented a sonata program at the 
spring meeting of the Music Educators Association of 
New Jersey. They used a harpsichord which they 
themselves had constructed. On the program they 
described assembling the instrument from a Zuckerman 
kit. Then they performed Corelli's Sonata for Violin 
and Harpsichord and Handel’s Sonata for Recorder 
and Harpsichord. 

Rev. Miss ADELE B. SPENCER, t, pastor of the 
Theresa, N. Y., Presbyterian Church, was the speak- 
er at the Union Lenten Service in the Reformed 
Church of the Thousand Isles, Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., on March 23. 


1958 


LYDIA COTTERILL is teaching at the Friends’ 
Select School in Philadelphia. 

GERALD R. HUMEL, m, is one among 321 
scholars, scientists, and artists to receive the 1966 
Guggenheim Fellowship Awards. Humel, a composer, 
has been living in West Berlin for the past five 
years. The fellowship is for continued work in 
music composition. Last year he received a $2,500 
award from the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters for achievement in creative music. 

When the 60-voice Colorado College Choir sang 
in Town Hall, New York City, under conductor 
DONALD P. JENKINS, it received most gratifying 
notices. The UPI called the concert a ‘‘spiritual 
experience’’ and the New York Times spoke of its 
“‘mellow, almost silken tone quality."’ Don has been 
conducting the choir for the past six years. 


1959 


THOMAS F. BECHTEL is assistant project direct- 
or again this summer for the Oberlin Peace Corps 
training session. Tom was a Peace Corps staff mem- 
ber in 1964 and 1965. He is a graduate student at 
Harvard University. 

FRANCIS X. HOWARD is assistant manager of 
the artist and repertoire division in the classical 
department of Decca Records in New York City. 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Meves (SUZAN BROWN) 
announce the birth of Alisa on April 5, in Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Miller (WINIFRED 
FIRSHT) announce the birth of Roger Evans on 
Feb. 13, 1966. Andy is now two. The Millers live 
at 10917 Warwick Ave., Fairfax, Va. 


1960 


RONALD KERSHNER, accompanist and assistant 
director of The County Choraliers, a Pennsylvania 
choral group, appeared with them in the ninth an- 
nual concert in March. He played the Suite for 
Piano by Norman Dello Joio. Kershner is organist- 
choir director at Grace Lutheran Church in War- 
minster, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD V. SCHNEIER (Janice 
M. Bernier, °61) announce the birth of their son, 
Andrew, on Dec. 22, 1965, in Princeton, N. J. 
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Ned received his Ph.D. from the Claremont Grad- 
uate School in 1963, worked as legislative assistant 
to Senator Birch Bayh, as a resident fellow at the 
Brookings Institution, and as assistant professor of 
political science at Johns Hopkins University. He is 
now an assistant professor in the department of 
politics at Princeton. Jan, after three years of 
teaching, is completing a master’s thesis in Soviet 
studies and taking care of Andrew. 


196] 


GIULIO DRUDI, pianist, now in his second year 
on the faculty of Settlement Music School, Phila- 
delphia, took part in a Faculty Recital at the school 
in March, The Settlement Music School is a mem- 
ber of the United Fund of Philadelphia and vicinity 
and presented the concert for the public, free of 
charge. 

ANDREW TERRY KEATS is an account execu- 
tive with Francis I. duPont & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Dr. and Mrs. ARTHUR H. LESTER (Linda 
Wheeler, °64) have a son, Martin Wayne, born on 
April 22, 1966. 

Mrs. Paul M. Marantz (MARSHA HELLER), 
oboist, appeared on the Rising Young Artists pro- 
gram of the music department of the Fortnightly 
Club in Summit, N. J., in April. She is a mem- 
ber of the chamber ensemble called The Lyric Winds, 
which has toured New York State and New Jersey. 
She has been a member of the American Symphony 
with Leopold Stokowski and the orchestral group of 
the Robert Shaw Chorale. 

ANN FIERO and Thomas Elwood 
married on May 7 in Manti, Utah. 

BEVERLY ANNETTE KROUSE and Murry 
Schlesinger were married in New York City on April 
1. Beverly is a field representative for the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 


Pritt were 


William 


CHAIRS COMPUTER CONFERENCE. 
A. Hosier, “41, was the special events chair- 
man of the 1966 Spring Joint Computer 
Conference held in Boston April 26-28. A 


chief system engineer for the Sylvania 
Electronic Systems in Waltham, Mass., Mr. 
Hosier coordinates design and testing of 
the Minuteman II ground control system. 
More than 30 technical papers and panel 
discussions were presented in the three-day 
conference, which was held in the War 
Memorial Auditorium. Hosier was respon- 
sible for the educational program, and also 
the science theater, the Ladies’ events, the 
local tours. He and his wife, Katherine, 
have four children: Andrew 15, Suzanne 
14, Stephen 12, and Ellen 12. 


Mabe Director OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Garth F. Dimon, “50, was recently appoint- 
ed director of industrial relations by Clairol 
Incorporated. He will also serve as project 
director for the new Clairol plant under 
construction in Stamford, Conn., where he 


Mr. Dimon 


will make his headquarters. 
holds an M.B.A. degree from Syracuse 
(51). He came to Clairol from Procter 
and Gamble, where he was industrial rela- 
tions manager of the Baltimore plant. His 
wife is the former Sarah G. Eysenbach, °49. 


ployees, AFL-CIO. Her husband teaches in one of 
the high schools in New York City. They live in 
New York. 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Alexander (CAROL SKIN- 
NER) are in Johnson City, N. Y. He is now out 
of the Air Force and is an industrial engineer with 
Link Group, a part of General Precision, Inc. 

Rev. RALPH BOYER, m, t¢, chaplain at Fairview 
Park Hospital, Cleveland, is an accredited super- 
visor in the field of clinical pastoral education. Each 
summer he conducts a training program at the hospital 
for theological students and ministers in a program 
under auspices of the Institute for Pastoral Care. 
He is a member of the committee on religion and 
medicine of the American Medical Association for 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and a frequent speaker 
before church and medical groups on the relationship 
between medicine and religion and how men _ of 
those two professions may work together for the 
benefit of the patient. 

MARGOT L. MORROW became Mrs. Dick A. 
Cooper on March 26. She has been teaching first 
grade in Oak Park, Ill, Dick works for Mutual Trust 
and Life Ins. Co. in Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. PAUL IRWIN (Margaret B. 
Ehrensperger, *64) are in Sokoto, Northern Nigeria, 
as teachers in the Peace Corps. 

Sp6 JOHN H. MERCER is playing in the United 
States Military Academy Band at West Point, N. Y., 
and expects to be in the service until August 1966. 


SUELLEN FISHER and Thomas W. Newman were 
married on March 27, in Chicago. JULIE KLES- 
TADT Keefer was matron of honor. Kathy Christian 
Fisher, *63, and her husband, Jim, played the piano 
and flute respectively. Other Oberlinians at the wed- 
ding were Bob, °56, and Sally Kerr Myers, ‘61, 
Dave, °61, and JUDY OBALIL Saunders, and Lloyd 
Anderson, °65. Sue taught French in the Ivory 
Coast, Africa, with the Peace Corps for two years. 
Her husband, a 1961 graduate of Swarthmore, served 
the Peace Corps in the Philippines for three years. 
Both are now doing graduate work at the University 
of Chicago where Suellen received her master’s in 
comparative education. This summer they are to be 
in Annapolis while Tom serves as assistant director 
of the Peace Corps Training Program at St. John’s 
College. 
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gy from the University of 
completing work on a Ph.D. at 


HOWARD 
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Tufts University in 
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LUCRETIA FRANCES LARKIN and John B. 
Stephenson were married in April in St. James Epis- 
copal Church in Los Angeles 

On Jan. 26, JONATHAN WEINTRAUB and th 
former Beneva Brown of Phoenix, Ariz., were mar- 
ried. She is a 1964 graduate of Occidental College 
in Los Angeles and is currently finishing her M.A. 
in English at Columbia University. Jon is studying 
for a Ph.D. in chemistry at Brandeis University. 
They live at 82 Taylor St., Waltham, Mass. 02154. 
Their telephone number is 617-894-1254. 

JAMES ZACHARIAS, t, had an article’ on 
“Psychodrama With Teen-agers’’ in the current inter- 
national quarterly, Group Psychotherapy. The article 
describes a pilot project he undertook with teen-age 
children of alcoholics while he was serving as a pas: 
toral counselor at the Fort Logan Mental Health 
Center in Denver, Colo. The journal is published by 
the American Society of Group Psychotherapy and 
Psychodrama. In the spring, too, Zacharias partici- 
pated in the annual meetings of the Society in New 
York City and took part in the workshop on ‘*The 
Minister as Therapist.”’ 


1963 

Mrs. Ansis Maris Berzins (SUSAN O’ROURKE) 
is working for the Colorado Music Co. Her husband 
is an artist. They are at home at 1427!4 North 
Chestnut, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. and Mrs. BRUCE A. FRISHKOFF (KAREN 
E. WELLS) announce the birth of their first child, 
Andrew Louis, on March 18. Bruce is teaching sixth 
grade in Hewlett, Long Island. The Frishkoffs live 
at 261 Central Ave., Lawrence, N. Y. 

Mary Dorman Rugh, °61, and THEODORE 
MEAD NEWCOMB JR. were married on April 9, 
1966, in Wethersfield, Conn. Mary is the daughter 
of A. Douglas Rugh, *29. Ted’s parents are Theo- 
dore M., °24, and Mary Shipherd Newcomb, °31. 
Fritz Mosher, °54, was best man. Bride and groom 
were both Peace Corps Volunteers in West Africa 


TEACHER IN KENYA. Susan D. Boardman, 


thirty-eight Peace Corps 
Volunteers now teaching in Kenya. The 
group is the first scheduled to serve in this 
East African country and proposes to be- 
development project. Miss 
twelve weeks at 
Columbia University Teachers College, 
where she studied Swahili and the history 
and institutions of Kenya. Although Swa- 
hili is the Janguage of the community, 
school will be 


63, is one of 


rural 
trained for 
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ARRANGES CHORAL FEsTIVAL. Richard Skrym, *41, professor of music at the College of 
Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, was general chairman for the choral festival at the College which 
brought Robert Shaw, associate conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, as conductor of 


A German Requiem, by Brahms, with the College of Idaho Choir, the Pro Art Chorale, 


and the College of Idaho-Community Symphony. 


The festival was held in the Jewett 


Chapel-Auditorium on May 18, 19. Soloist was Karla Nelson, ‘60, soprano, who received 
her Master of Music from the University of Southern California, and has won many 


awards in this country and in France. 


In the above picture Richard, with Miss Nelson 


and Robert Shaw, right, is standing in the lobby of the auditorium-fine arts complex of 


the College. 


and are now research assistants at the University of 
Michigan. 

JAMES PAUL conducted Harvard’s Gilbert and 
Sullivan Players’ production of Jolanthe, which ran 
for eight beginning on April 21. 
Earlier in the month he conducted Stravinsky's His- 
toire du Soldat at Harvard’s Loeb Drama Center. One 
critic wrote of it, ‘‘The score of this exciting work 
is extraordinarily difficult, intended to be played by 
seven instrumentalists of solo caliber. Conductor 
James Paul brought forth from the ensemble clear, 
precise, and weighty sounds, thrilling in quality and 
effect.”’ The Harvard Crimson called the production 
‘witty, charming, visually engaging Stravin- 
sky’s score is a minor classic and the seven-piece en- 


performances, 


semble plays with precision and grace.”’ 
MARGARET ROBERTS returned from India last 
summer and has been working as a secretary in the 
personnel department of the American Friends Serv’ 
ice Committee in Philadelphia. Her work has in- 
cluded recruiting leaders for AFSC summer projects 
work camps, institutional service, community serv 
for high school and college-age young people 
secretary in the 


ice 
In July Margaret expects to be come 


recruitment office, a post which has been held by 


Ann Mullin, °65. 

NORMAN L. SCHWARTZ is a junior 
in the research laboratory of Mead-Johnson and Co., 
Evansville, Ind 

Lt.j.g. JARED 5 SCRIPTURE and Mark R 
Scripture, °64, are living in Washington, D. C. Jerry 
National Security Administration stationed 
Mark is with Ameri- 


scientist 


is with thé 
at the Washington Naval Base 


can Airlines. 


Mr and Mr DENNIS I SWEETENHAM 
He len Gallo, 64) are In Ea t Cleveland, 


(Marcia 
Ohio. Dennis 1 , junior physicist with Harshaw 
Chemical and Marcia is te iching third grade at the 
Rozelle School 

EDWARD I SWENSON lelivered an addre 


Richard is married to the former Jeanne Martin, °43. 


entitled ‘“‘Sussmayr and Mozart's Requiem’’ at the 
south-central chapter meeting of the American Mu- 
sicological Society in Louisville, Ky., on April 22. 
In September he goes to Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., as a Ph.D. candidate in musicology. 

Miss Linda Crowley and JEFFREY TAYLOR 
were married on March 26 in a home ceremony. 
Linda teaches third grade at Pleasant Hill, an area of 
Eugene, Ore. Jeffrey is a teaching assistant at the 
University of Oregon in Eugene. 


1964 


WAYNE L. COOPER, appointed a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer in April, has been assigned to the U, S. 
Embassy in Nairobi, Kenya. Following language and 
area courses, he will leave this summer for a two- 
year tour of duty. 

JOHN THOMAS DUFF received the M.B.A. de- 
gree from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in April. 

RACHEL CLEMENT DOODY and Michael Jana- 
than Elkin were married on April 3, 1966, in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

JAMES GREEN LUBETKIN - 1065 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10021. In the Class of 
1964 Directory, Jim was chosen as the ‘most likely 
to succeed’’ and now comes word that he is fulfilling 
that prediction Graduating on June 1 from _ the 
School of Journalism at Columbia with a Master of 
Science degree, Jim received Highest Honors and the 
First Pulitzer This Fellowship 
is worth $3,000 and is to be used for 


Trave ling Fellowship. 
travel and 


study anywhere outside this country It is the top 
award at the School of Journalism and is given to 
the best all-around student Jim was also elected 
permanent president of the class However, he 


won't get to use the Fellowship this coming year as 
he ha to finish up hi M.B.A at the Business 
School at Columbia This summer he will work in 
Public Relations for General Electric in New York 
Cty 
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STONE — Mrs. Henry H. Stone (Lena Eva Porter), 
91, died of pneumonia after a brief illness in St. 
Mary's Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 12, 
1965. She was born in Henrietta, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1874, and lived in the Oberlin area for 
83 years. She and Mr. Stone were married on 
May 11, 1898. Affiliated with the Oberlin post- 
office for a number of years, he died in 1956. 
Mrs. Stone’s mother was Eva Durand, 1870-71. A 
sister Lulu (Mrs. H. Dudley) was a member of the 
Conservatory Class of 1907. A son, Hubert P. 
Stone, A.M. °32, died in 1959. Mrs. Stone is 
survived by another son, Russell D. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


1902 


ECHTERNACHT Mrs. 
nacht (Ethel Mary Wilson), 88, died on May 6, 
1966, in Marshalltown, Iowa, at the Westwood 
Nursing Home. Her daughter wrote, ‘She was 
always a loyal and proud graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege.’ Mrs. Echternacht was born in Sedgwick, 
Maine, on May 2, 1878. Mr. Echternacht, whom 
she married in 1913, died in 1952. He was a 
graduate of Northwestern University. Mrs. Echter- 
nacht taught before her marriage. She is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Argetsinger. 


1903 
BERRYMAN — Mr. Robert Fulton Berryman, 84, 


a retired rancher, died in Encinitas, California, 
earlier this year. After graduation from Oberlin he 
spent three years in the Philippines as a supervising 


Harry Franklin Echter- 


teacher. At Oberlin he held the Western Confer- 
ence record for the two-mile run. 
Mr. Berryman and Miss Pearl Eggleston were 


married in 1906. 


1904 


RAWDON — Mr. Howard Lee Rawdon, 87, died 
on June 12, 1966, in North Pomfret, Vermont, at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Janet Bassett. Mr. 
Rawdon was principal of Oberlin High School for 
two years and superintendent of the school system 
for 30 years. He received his A.M. from Oberlin 
College in 1914 and did some graduate work at 
Columbia University. In 1906 he married his class- 
mate, Rachel Dean Brightman, formerly manager of 
the Hi-O-Hi Tea Room in Oberlin. In the 1940s 
the Rawdons operated the dining room of the Ober- 
lin Inn. For some years before Mrs. Rawdon’s 
death in 1960 they spent their summers in Ver- 
milian-on-theLake and their winters in Florida. 

Mr. Rawdon was a member of The First Church 
in Oberlin. He was on the board of trustees of 
the Lorain County Children’s Home and its presi- 
dent one year. After retirement from the public 
schools he was for a time executive secretary of the 
Oberlin Chamber of Commerce. He was a member 
and past president of the Oberlin Exchange Club, 
the Community Chest, and the Vermilion-on-the- 
Lake Lot Owners Association. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Ohio High School Athletic Association 
and the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association and a 
director of Lorain County World War II bond drives. 
For a time he was chairman of the local Office of 


She survives him as does a gon. 


Price Administration. Mr. Rawdon was made an 
honorary life member of the National Educational 
Association, the Exchange Club, and the Oberlin 


Chamber of Commerce. He is survived by the 
daughter in Vermont and Miss Helen P. Rawdon of 
Cleveland. 


1905 


CRAMOND — Miss Kate Ambury Cramond, 83, 
died on March 23, 1966, after an illness of two 
months. She was born in July 1882 in Stamford, 
Connecticut. She was a physical education teacher 
and director in the public schools of Waukegan, 
Illinois, 1908-1945. In 1945 she left public school 
work because of a broken hip, but later returned to 
teaching in a private school. For many years Miss 
Cramond did part-time work for the YWCA and 
served on its board. She was a member of Christ 
Episcopal Church in Waukegan. 


1906 


BEN-@LIEL — Miss Evangeline Ben-Oliel, 97, died 
on August 6, 1965, in Kensington Gardens, Mary- 
land. She was a retired teacher who had taught 
French in high schools in Washington, D. C., for 
many years. Miss Ben-Oliel was born on March 20, 
1873, in Spain. She was graduated from the Oberlin 
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Kindergarten Training School and did further study 
at the University of Michigan. She is survived by 
a sister, Mrs. Paul Delavan of Fernandina, Florida. 


SCHAFFER — Mr. Franklin Pierce Schaffer, 82, 
died on January 29, 1966, in Greenwich, Connecti- 


cut. He was born in New York City in 1884. He 
studied law at Columbia University, receiving his 
LL.B. in 1909, While a law student he worked 


as assistant in the gymnasium at Columbia and _ in- 
structor in gymnastics at the College of the City of 
New York. He practiced law in Oklahoma and in 
New York City. In Oklahoma he helped form the 
legal precedents of that pioneer state. He was a 
member of the Republican City Committee in New 
Rochelle, New York, and aided the draft board in 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Mr. Schaffer was interested in Masonry and was 
the Grand Prelate of the Grand Commandery of 
Oklahoma. He is survived by two sons, John and 
Franklin, and two daughters, Mrs. Isabel Pinkham 
and Mrs. Shirley Le Vaillant. 


1908 


BEARD — Miss Leila Florence Beard, 80, a retired 
teacher, died at her home in Columbiana, Ohio, on 
April 13, 1966. She was an organizer and for seven 
years president of the Historical Society of Colum- 
biana and Fairfield Township. She was born on 
June 14, 1885, in the house in Columbiana where 
she lived throughout her life. She taught at high 
schools in three Ohio communities before going to 
Youngstown South High to teach American history. 
She remained there for 25 years, during many of 
which she was sponsor for the senior class. 

Miss Beard wrote a _ history of the Methodist 
Church of which she was a member for its 125th 
anniversary. The Chamber of Commerce cited her 
as its ‘‘Citizen of the Year’’ for her part in the 
village’s sesquicentennial celebration in 1955. 


She was a member of the Sorosis Club, the 
D.A.R., the American Association of University 
Women, American Red Cross, the Ohio Retired 


Teachers Association and the Historical Society. 
Miss Beard is survived by a number of cousins. 


1911 
CONANT — Miss Miriam Abbot Conant, 81, died 


suddenly in Littleton, Massachusetts, on Sunday, 
May 1, as she was about to start to church. She 
was born in Littleton on December 4, 1884. She 


studied at Simmons College, 1917-1918, and engaged 
in home management. She attended two summer 
sessions of Mrs. Farmer's School of Cooking. Miss 
Conant had become blind but greatly enjoyed read- 
ing via the Talking Books. She was a member of 
the Congregational Church. She is survived by two 
nieces. 


TALLMAN Robert V. Tallman, 83, retired 
teacher, died at his home in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on January 31, 1965. He had been with the Louis- 
ville public school system for 35 years before his 
retirement in 1953. Following retirement he sold 
real estate and advertising. He was a past president 
of the Jefferson County Retired Teachers Association. 

Although he did not receive a degree from Oberlin 
College he studied in both the Academy and the 
College. His B.A. and M.A. were from Ohio State 
University. He was a member of the Fourth Ave- 
nue Methodist Church in Louisville, where he was 
a former Sunday School superintendent and a mem- 


ber of the church’s board of stewards and of the 
choir. He was a member also of the Highland 
Kiwanis Club. 

Mr. Tallman was born on October 1, 1881, in 


Bulgaria, with the name Vassil Deltcheff Balabanoff. 
In 1910 he had his name changed legally to R. V. 
Tallman. His wife is the former Golda Ankrom, 
whom he married in 1911. She wrote us in March, 
“Mr. Tallman loved Oberlin and was always inter- 
ested in the development programs and looked for- 
ward to attending the class reunion.’* She is his 
only survivor. 


1913 


REED — Mrs. Thomas B. Reed (Edith Hazel Wa- 
terhouse), 75, died on September 17, 1965, in 
Covina, California. Mrs. Reed was born in Cedar 
Rapids, Towa, in 1890. 
lin she attended the University of California at 
Berkeley, 1910-12, and UCLA, at that time a 


Following her year at Ober: ! 


normal school, 1912-13. In 1917 she married 
Thomas B. Reed, who preceded her in death. She 
was a kindergarten teacher until her marriage. Mrs. 
Reed is survived by a daughter, Eva Reed Arm: 
bruster, of Covina, and a son Glenn of Pasadena, 
both California; a sister, Madeline Waterhouse 
Nicholson, °13; and a brother William Glenn, °17, 


of Berkeley. Another sister was Melicent Water- 
house, °09. 

1914 

BLACKWELL — Miss Ruth Davis Blackwell, 74, 
died on April 17, 1966, in a Chicago hospital. She 


had had a cerebral hemorrhage on April 7 from 
which she never regained consciousness. Miss Black- 
well was born in Cooperstown, North Dakota, on 
March 24, 1892. For two years after graduation 
from Oberlin she taught physical education in the 
Portland, Oregon, YWCA. Then she studied and 
worked at the Chicago Art Institute for several 
years. Beginning with commercial designs, she 
worked in many fields, including a war period at 


the drafting board for the Douglas Aircraft Com- 


pany. She taught industrial design in Milwaukee 
and art classes in Chicago. Long associated with 
the lIannelli Studios, Park Ridge, Illinois, she did 
World War I posters, stained glass windows, col- 
laboration with architects on new buildings, re- 
modelling homes, interior decorating, and memorial 
monuments. Her latest completed work was a 


mosaic bird-bath fountain which she designed and 
executed for the Campfire Girls in Park Ridge. Miss 


Blackwell is survived by her sister, Mrs. W. H. 
Dial (Lillian Blackwell, °12); a niece and a 
nephew; three grandnephews and one grandniece; 


and a foster son and foster daughter. 


1916 


WEBSTER Mrs. James Constantine Webster 
(Estelle Etelka Pinkney), 71, died of a heart attack 
on April 5, 1966, at her home in Washington, D. C. 
She was a retired music teacher, having taught for 
33 years in the public schools of the District of 


Columbia. Earlier she had been a concert singer. 
Mrs. Webster was born in Houston, Texas, on 
March §, 1894. She and Mr. Webster, a graduate 
of the University of Pittsburgh, were married in 
1932. 
Mrs. Webster was listed in Who’s Who of 
American Women. She had been a founder and 


director of Southeast Neighborhood House in Wash- 

ington, a former president of the Musical Art Club, 

and active in church and community work, including 

service on the Phillis Wheatley Music Committee. 
Mrs. Webster is survived by her husband. 


1918 


PLUMB William Clarke Plumb, 70, died on 
March 26, 1966, in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. He 
was employed by the Griffen Brothers, landscaping 
and paving contractors, and worked until the day 
before he went to the hospital for surgery. He was 
born in River Forest, Illinois, in 1895, and saw 
service in World War I. Mr. Plumb is survived 


by his wife, Dorothy; three sons; and a sister, 
Isabel Plumb Raine, *20. 


1923 


KNIGHT — Robert Palmer Knight, M.D., medical 
director since 1947 of the Austen Riggs Center for 
the treatment of psychoneurotic illness, Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, died of lung cancer at his home in 


Stockbridge on April 30, 1966. He was 63 years 
old. Dr. Knight was born in Urbana, Ohio, in 
1902: His father was William J. Knight of the 


Class of 1889. 

Following his graduation from Oberlin, Dr. Knight 
had five years of secondary school teaching. He 
then attended medical school at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, receiving his M.D. in 1932. For 14 years 
he was a psychiatrist at the Menninger Foundation 
and became chief of staff there. He went to the 
Austen Riggs Center as medical director in 1947. 
Through the years he served on the education com- 
mittees of the Menninger Clinic, the New York 
State Psychoanalytic Institute, and the Western New 
England Institute for Psychoanalysis, encouraging and 
helping to train young analysts. He was therapist, 
educator, and administrator. The New York Times 
called him a “‘dominant figure in psychoanalysis.” 

Dr. Knight was the author of numerous scientific 
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papers and editor of several books. The North- 
western University Alumni Association gave him its 
award of merit and the University gave him the 
centennial merit award. He was one of the Oberlin 
graduates who received an Alumni Citation at the 
convocation banquet in connection with the dedica- 
tion of Hall Auditorium in October 1953. 

Dr. Knight was active in a number of professional 
societies and had been president of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association and the American Psy- 
chopathological Association. 

He and his first wife, the former Florence Eichel- 
berger, “23, were divorced. He is survived by his 
second wife, the former Adele Baroudi; four sons, 
Robert P. Jr., °50, M.D., of Los Angeles, William, 
M.D., of Rochester, New York, Richard of Oakland, 
California, and John of Stockbridge; two daughters, 
Deborah and Judith; two brothers, John, °27, and 
Paul; and two grandchildren. 


1924 


KOHLSTRUK — Mrs. C. H. Kohlstruck (Cath- 
arine Cuyler Green), 64, died from a heart attack 
in Asheville, North Carolina, on March 19, 1966. 

Mrs. Kohlstruk was born in Oriskany, New York, 
on June 6, 1901, and lived there with her family, 
and later in Oregon and North Carolina. She 
received her A.B. in 1924 and A.M. in 1925, then 
went to the Columbia University School of Nursing. 
After graduation she lived in New York for several 
years, 

Before the United States entered World War II 
she volunteered as a Red Cross nurse and served in 
the American Hospital in Britain at Oxford for two 
years. After the war she returned three times to 
visit and travel in England and on the Continent. 

In 1963 Mrs. Kohlstruk retired and moved to 
Bryson City, North Carolina. As nurses were badly 
needed in the local hospital she gave her services. 
Her chief interests were civic and educational. At 
the time of her death she was vice president of the 
Bryson City Branch of the American Association of 
University Women and had represented the branch 
in various ways. 

Mrs. Kohlstruk’s whole adult life was spent in 
caring for other people and this service did not end 
with her death. A bequest in her will provides for 
the complete furnishing and equipment of an addi- 
tional operating room in the new wing being added 
to the local hospital. Her only survivor is her 
sister, Mrs. H. L. Bacon (Isabel Green, °23). 


1925 

BROOKS — Miss (Frances) Eleanor Brooks suf- 
fered a stroke on May 4, 1966, from which she 
never regained consciousness, and died on May 8, 
at the Good Samaritan Hospital in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. She would have been 64 years old in June. 
Miss Brooks was born on June 15, 1902, in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. She received an A.M. degree 
from Radcliffe College in 1926 and studied at 
various times at Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Boston, 
Harvard, and Chicago Universities and at the 
University of Edinburgh in Scotland. She was a 
teacher of English, first at the high school in 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, then at the Keene (New 
Hampshire) Teachers College and at Lincoln College 
in Lincoln, Illinois, where she was head of the 
English department. She taught at Berea College in 
Kentucky, 1937-1942; Wellesley College, 1943-46. 
Then she returned to Berea College, as associate 
professor of English, where she remained from 1946 
until her death. She was a former president of the 
Berea Chapter of Phi Kappa Phi; a member of the 
Presbyterian Church and a Sunday School teacher; 
and a member of the Save the Children Foundation. 
Miss Brooks is survived by a brother, Chandler M. 
Brooks, °28, of Brooklyn, New York. 


1927 


SYMONS — Mrs. J. Malcolm Symons (Sara Belle 
Funk), 60, died of cancer on April 24, 1966, after 
a long illness. She was born in East McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. After her graduation from Oberlin, 
she was supervisor of music in the public schools 
A Urichsville, Ohio, for several years. In 1931 she 
married J. Malcolm Symons, ‘28, and was a de- 
voted homemaker in Washington, D. C., and vicinity 
during the remainder of her life. A long-time mem- 
ter of the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, she 
was a firm believer in regular church and home 
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work as a basis for true living. During the early 
years she was always active in the church school, 
PTA, and the schools of Chevy Chase and dedicated 
to better training for children. For many years she 
had a small class for private piano teaching which 
she thoroughly enjoyed. Mrs. Symons is survived 
by her husband; a son, John Richard, Capt. USAF; 
a brother, Paul Funk; and nieces and nephews. 


1930 


YENTZER — Mr. W(infield) Clair Yentzer, 57, 
died on January 20, 1966. He was born in Roulette, 
Pennsylvania, on August 18, 1908. He taught one 
year at Clearview High School, Lorain County, Ohio. 
Then he went to the National Tube Company in 
Lorain as chemist and metallurgist, remaining 1933- 
1945. Next he went to Ajo, Arizona, as assayer of 
gold and silver with the Phelps Dodge Corporation 
and was foreman of the sample mill. 

Mr. Yentzer had a sideline, selling insurance, 
chiefly fire and auto, for Hartford. He was active 
in the Federated Church and Masonic orders and 
served on the advisory board of De Molay. 

Mr. Yentzer is survived by his wife, the former 
Hazle Ann Harvey, whom he married in 1942, and 
a son John C. 


1932 


ANTHONY — Mr. Paul Anthony Jr., 56, died on 
January 17, 1966, in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was director of vocal music 
at Washington High School there. He had taught in 
Cedar Rapids since 1935 and at Washington High 
school since its opening in 1957. He was affec- 
tionately known to students and colleagues as 
so MraeAen 

Mr. Anthony was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
on November 16, 1909. He received his Mus.M. 
from Northwestern University in 1942 and was a 
lifetime member of the National Education Associa- 
tion. For 17 years he was choir director of the 
First Congregational Church where he was also a 
member and served on the board of deacons. He 
was president of the Cedar Rapids Education 
Association. 

Mr. Anthony is survived by his wife, the former 
Lucile McKee, and a brother, Sumner, of Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey. 


ASHE — Dr. William Francis Ashe, 56, professor 
emeritus of preventive medicine at Obio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, died on February 27, 1966, 
in the University Hospital in Columbus. He was 
born on December 14, 1909, in Braddock, Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Ashe received his M.D. from Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine in 1936. 

From 1950 to 1954, Dr. Ashe was engaged in 
the practice of medicine in Gallipolis, Ohio, and 
was chief of internal medicine at Holzer Hospital 
there. He then went to Ohio State University where 
he was chairman of the department and professor of 
preventive medicine until he retired because of ill 
health in 1965. He became an expert on environ- 
mental health and nutrition and served in India as 
a consultant on the former and in Spain where he 
was a member of a team conducting a nutrition 
survey at the request of the Spanish government. 

In 1962 he received one of Chile's highest decora- 
tions for services in a nutrition survey for the 
National Defense Mission. 

Dr. Ashe was a fellow of the Aero-Space Medi- 
cine Association, a member of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Medical As- 
sociation, and the Columbus Academy of Medicine. 
He was author of more than 60 articles in the area 
of medical research and air pollution. 


Dr. Ashe is survived by his wife, the former 
Kathleen Little, whom he married in 1945; four 
daughters, Mrs. Nancy Brewer, Mrs. Sally Basen, 


Mrs. Susan Plymale, and Miss Lynn Ashe; a 6on, 
Carl F.; one grandchild; four brothers and a sister. 


HALL — Reverend Glenn Austin Hall, 64, died of 
a heart attack in his car when returning home after 
a prayer and dedication service at a church | in 
Urbana, Ohio, on April 6, 1966. Mr. Hall received 
A.B. from the University of Toledo, in Ohio, 
then came to Oberlin for his B.D. In 1949 he 
received the S.T.M. degree also from the Oberlin 


Graduate School of Theology. . 
He was born in Wingett Run, Ohio, on December 


his 


17, 1901. He served the Free Methodist Church 
for 45 years as pastor, conference treasurer, and 
conference superintendent, and was an elected mem- 
ber of its board of administration. He was a 
trustee of the Gerry Homes in Gerry, New York. 
These are church-operated homes for orphans and 
for aged and retired clergy and families. Mr. Hall 
was a trustee also of the Oakdale Vocational School 
in Kentucky, a mountain missionary church school. 

Mr. Hall is survived by a son, John Henry Hall; 
five grandchildren; seven brothers, two sisters, and 
an uncle. His wife, the former Mable Arabella 
Asplin, whom he married in 1929, died in January 
of this year. 


1934 


CAMPBELL — Mrs. Robert McKelvey Campbell 
(Barbara Ruth Hart), 53, died in Dover, Massa- 
chusetts, on May 16, 1966, after a ten-day illness. 
She was born in Oberlin on October 18, 1912. Her 
father, the late Willis A. Hart, studied in the 
Preparatory Department of Oberlin College, 1893-98. 
Her mother, the late Flora Greenlees Hart, was 
secretary of The First Church in Oberlin for 24 
years prior to her retirement in 1943. Barbara Hart 
and Robert Campbell, °34, were married on Sep- 
tember 4, 1936. He survives her, as do two sons, 
Robert M. Jr. and James G. both of Dover; a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert D. Miller of West Boxford, 
Massachusetts; and three grandchildren, 


POTTER — Mrs. Norman Potter (Marion Ledyard 
Cochran), 54, died on May 15, 1966. She was a 
great-great-granddaughter of President Charles G. 
Finney. She was born in Binghamton, New York, on 
January 8, 1912. In 1951 she and Norman Potter 
were married. After graduation she studied secre- 
tarial work in New York City and held positions 
there and later in Binghamton. During World War 
Ii she was employed in a supervisory secretarial 
position with Link Aviation. After their marriage, 
the Potters lived in various places on Long Island, 
but moved to Woodstock to keep home for her 
father, after her mother’s death. 


1938 

GAGE — Miss H(elen) Victoria Gage, 50, died in 
Delaware Memorial Hospital, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on February 21, 1966. After leaving Oberlin Miss 
Gage was graduated from Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, in the class of 1940. Since 1943 she has 
been engaged in chemical research at the Hercules 
Research Center Laboratories at Hockessin, Delaware. 

She was born in Ithaca, New York, on November 
29, 1916. Her father was the late Professor Victor 
R. Gage, professor of engineering at Cornell. Her 
mother is the former Helen Morton Heath, ‘07. 
She attended Oberlin College, 1903-04. 

Miss Gage was active in the Wilmington Trail 
Club, Trinity Episcopal Church, the Cornell Wom- 
en's Club, and the Pi Beta Phi sorority. She was 
an enthusiastic gardener and athlete. 

Miss Gage is survived by her mother. 


KAWANO — Mrs. Sadamoto Kawano, 64, died of 
muscular dystrophy on March 26, 1966, in Fukuoka, 


Japan. He was a graduate of Seinan Gakuin in 
Fukuoka, coming to the Oberlin College Graduate 
School of Theology for a master's degree. Mr. 


Kawano has been with his Alma Mater in Japan for 
42 years, as a professor at the Seminary and for 
six years as its president. Seinan celebrated its 
50th anniversary in May. Mr. Kawano was a 
teacher of Bible and English and was a religious 
leader in the school. He is survived by a daughter 
in Fukuoka. 


1945 


ABRAHAMS — Mr. Morton Seligman Abrahams, 
41, died of a coronary thrombosis on October 15, 
1965, in Hempstead, New York. Mr. Abrahams 
was born in New York City on August 23, 1924. 
In 1950 he married Beverly Joan Warner, a Hunter 
College graduate. He had attended Oberlin College 
only two years before entering the war, and after 
his discharge he went to New York University 
where he received a B.S. in business administration. 
His wife wrote that he “‘remained a devoted and 
loyal member of the Oberlin alumni until his 
death."* Mr. Abrahams was president of General 
Preserve Company, Inc., of Brooklyn, New York, at 
the time of his death. He had been with the 
firm for many years. He was a member of the 
board of directors of the National Preservers Asso- 
ciation and a trustee of B'nai Israel, Freeport, New 
York. He is survived by his wife; a son, Davis, ‘14; 
and two daughters, Deborah, 12, and Alida, 8. 
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June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 


June 


June 26- 
June 27- 
July 10- 
July 24- 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


1966 Summer Sessions and 
Conferences 


- August 
-19 

-July 23 
- August 
- August 
- August 
- August 


75 
- August 


August 
July 29 
30 
29 


August 2-6 
August 24-29 


September 13 - 15 


12 
5 

he 
12 


Conservatory of Music 

General Church of New Jerusalem 

Peace Corps 

National Science Foundation Mathematics Institute 
Master of Arts in Teaching 

Summer Honors College 


Work/Study Program (Pre-College Orientation 
for Special Students) 


School and College Conference on Foreign Language 


National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
English Institute 


Special Opportunities Program 

High School Enrichment Program 
Mutual Insurance Agents 

National Association of College Stores 
Council of Community Churches 
Society for Religion in Higher Education 
Episcopal Diocese-Clergy 


1966-1967 


COLLEGE AND CONSERVATS 


Thursday, September 15 Orientatic — 


Monday, September 19 Final Registration fe — 


Tuesday, September 20 First 


